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Moral versus Physical Force. 


T is plain that war as an institution is sus- 
ceptible of destruction in two ways. One 
consists in so perfecting the means of waging 
war as to render its prosecution impossible, 
humanly speaking. The other, and perhaps 
the better, plan consists in combining the 

democracies of the world against it, with a view 
to their cutting off from it (1) the human material 
without which no war can be waged; and (2) the 
supplies and paraphernalia on which armies and navies 
depend. 

With regard to the first means, the question arises, 
can ‘‘science”’ be trusted to end war by discovering some 
. Means of waging it that would be so terribly destructive 

of human life that no sane person should venture to 
tolerate it? Not long ago, a paragraph was floated 
through the European press which announced that an 
American “‘ scientist ’’ had made just such a discovery 
_ as *hese present observations denote. It was said that 
the American Government was in possession of a 
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“secret” which, were it applied to purposes of war, 
would wipe out populations wholesale. It may be 
reasonably objected to this information by those whose 
attention was attracted to it at the time, that it lacked 
precision, and, moreover, that its subject-matter (as 
the place of its origin) exposed it to suspicion. Un- 
doubtedly, too, the tendency of “ science ” is, always 
to strive to “‘ go one better ” than its latest inventions. 
It can hardly be believed that, in the event of some 
device being perfected by which the art of slaughtering 
mankind by the million should be acquired by some one 


nation, the rival “ scientists ’’ of other nations ‘backed’ 


by their Governments) would not straightway put 
their heads together with a view to neutralising the 
effects of so stupendous and epoch-making a discovery ; 
and so, in all probability, would the truly vicious and 
abominable circle to which society as a whole is pres- 
ently committed, be perpetuated. 

Nevertheless, this particular department of human 
endeavour is one which is deserving of the closest 
attention on the part of all true friends to humanity. 
*“Science’” may yet discover something which it 
cannot do, in the shape of failing to stay some patent 
plague designed to butcher the guilty and the innocent 
by the million ; and that contingency, however remote 
we may esteem it, is surely worth taking into account. 
Again, to the humanitarian who is-not above a sense of 
humour, plus a lively belief in the fitness of things, there 
is something undeniably attractive about the theory 
that war can be destroyed by its own means. Humani- 
tarians, therefore, would do well to encourage the 
*‘ scientists ’’ who are “ out” to make war yet more 
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Moral versus Physical Force 


bloody and atrocious than it already is. On the 
principle that practise makes perfect, why do we not 
unite in order to offer a kind of monster Nobel Prize 
for the ‘cutest invention designed to massacre our 
species? To attempt (as the Peace Societies are 
accustomed to do) to exorcise the raging demon 
wherewith Mars is possessed by sprinkling his person 
. from afar with a weak solution of pious exhortations 
and Sunday-school texts is absurd, and no “ business.” 

The other channel to which we refer is the Plebs, 
of whom, by the way, better things might be reasonably | 
expected at this time than their going about in so great 
numbers to sharpen their teeth in order to the popular 
banquets wherewith the Victorious Governments are pre- 
paring to celebrate the topsy-turvy issue of the “ war-to- 
end-war.” We have already observed, in a former 
impression of this Review, that if a tithe of the time, 
money, and talents that have been expended in the past 
in order to the improvement of the means of waging 
war were employed instead in order to discover ways 
of preventing it, the world would be a very much more 
agreeable place to live in than it is at present, and the 
democracies in it would be considerably safer. The 
purpose of the International should be to draw this 
matter to a head, so that, through the,channel of some 
ad hoc department of its organisation, ways and means 
of destroying, by cutting off its arms,’the Imperial- 
Capitalist tyranny in Europe might be devised. Is it 
not full time that the triumph of moral over physical 
force were rendered something more substantial and 
enduring than is to be collected from the history of 
previous endeavours to establish that consummation 


on earth ? 
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Towards the Commonwealth 


HERE is some truth after all in the dictum 
of a. shrewd American statesman: 
“You can fool some of the people all 
the time and all the people some of the 
time, but—you can’t fool all the people 
all the time.” 

In Scotland, as elsewhere, there was a good deal of 
befooling of the electorate during the Hang-the-Kaiser 
election in December. Rarely, indeed, has electioneer- 
ing trickery been more blatant and shameless. The 
moment for the appeal to the people was chosen with a 
cynical disregard for the interests of Democracy. The 
demagogues of the Coalition basked in the sunshine of a 
victory which other men had won, and called forth the 
plaudits—and votes—of the mob by wild and extrava- 
gant promises which honest men could scarcely fail to 
have known were impossible of fulfilment. Scarcely 
was the Lloyd George cabinet returned to power, how- 


ever, before disillusionment set in. The bye-elections — 


show that in Scotland, as well as in England, that 
queer hotch-potch, the Coalition, is being found out. 
In Central Aberdeenshire the coupon candidate was 
rejected by a majority of nearly two to one—and that 
too in one of the principal agricultural constituencies 
in the three kingdoms. Even the coalition candidate’s 
unblushing appeals to the cupidity of the agricultur- 
ists failed’ to move the electorate. The discredited 
system of Protection which two generations ago an 
unconventional politician declared’ was “ not only dead 
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but damned,” was rejected by the electors with an 
emphasis which leaves no doubt whatever as to its 
significance. It is probably true that the Liberal 
candidate’s views on some of the vital questions of the 
day are crude and immature, and that his repeated 
promises to endeavour to get a German gun as a war 
trophy for every village in the constituency were 
calculated rather to provoke laughter than to command 
respect, and made his “ Liberal” creed a mockery 
‘even to self-respecting Tories. | 

Give the electors German guns to play with! 
Give them toys! Give them circuses !—and the un- 
thinking multitude from Dan to Beersheba will acclaim 
the wisdom of the new politicians. 

Nay more. The foolish and flaniboyant attacks 
by the Wee Free Liberals. on the Labour candidate 
indicate quite clearly that the remnants of that political 
party which was once a power in the country are 
determined to cut themselves adrift from the national 
and progressive movements in Scotland. Be it so. 
The supporters of the Labour Party will not on that 
account alter by one jot or tittle their programme or- 
policy. Labour in Scotland owes nothing whatever 
to the discredited apostles of the Wait and See party. | 

“ Not this bye-election but another.” “ not this 
constituency but another,” “not this candidate but 
another.”” These have been the petulant cries of 
Scottish Liberalism for more than a quarter of a 
century every time a Labour candidate challenged the 
claims of the Whigs and their successors. These were 
the cries with which the late Mr. J. Keir-Hardie was 
assailed when he first stood for Parliament as an 
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Independent Labour candidate. These were the cries 
which greeted Mr. H. H. Champion when he fought Mr. 
Bryce (now Lord Bryce) in South Aberdeen 27 years 


ago. Mr. Tom Mann faced a similar fusilade of Liberal 


rhodomontade on the occasion of his plucky fight for 
North Aberdeen—a constituency which has now passed 
into the hands of the Labour Party. And so on down 
through the years to the equally memorable campaign 
in Central Aberdeenshire. The simple truth is that 
every seat which the Labour Party holds, in Scotland 
-to-day has been won in the teeth of bitter and often 
malicious Liberal opposition. And there is no indication 
yet that the leopard has changed its spots or that the 
representatives of official or unofficial Liberalism have 
donned the white sheet of penitence. 

The most significant feature of the Central Aberdeen 
bye election is not, however, the return to the London 
Parliament of an Asquith Liberal. That was merely 
an incidental result of the campaign. Much more 
notable and more significant of the trend of Scottish 
opinion are the emphatic rejection of the Coalition 
champion and the remarkably large vote polled by 
the Labour candidate. Mr. Duncan has the distinc- 
tion of having obtained the largest vote ever-recorded 
for a Labour candidate in a rural Scottish constituency. 
When one remembers that every elector who voted for 
Mr. Duncan walked to the polling booth, while scores 
of motors car were touring the country conveying the 
halt, the maimed, and the- blind—those who wear the 
blinkers of the party caucuses—to the polling booth 
to vote for the nominees of the Whig and Tory Parties— 
when one remembers that many of the farm-workers’ 
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wives were prevented by force of circumstances from 
voting for the candidate of their choice, it is obvious 
that the Labour vote in the division is quite as strong 
as that of either of the two old parties. 

That is the meaning of Central Aberdeenshire. That 
is the most notable feature of the first Scottish bye- 
election since the new Parliament met at Westminster. 
It is the moving of the waters—one of the first signs 
of the political awakening of the Scottish farm workers. 
It is a hopeful augury for the future of Democracy— 
a herald of the Scottish Co-operative Commonwealth. 

Fairly satisfactory, on the whole, too, have been the 
results of the Education elections in the larger Scottish 
centres. Labour, it must be confessed, did not sweep 
all before it. Far from it; but there is at the same 
time a sufficiently large representation of enlightened 
working-class members on the new Authorities to justify 
one in hoping that Scotland’s high educational traditions 
will be maintained in the future. In the rural districts, 
on the other hand, the educational outlook is much less 
hopeful. The results of the elections in the counties 
do much to justify the fears expressed in these pages 
(when the Education Act was before the country) that 
the large county areas would tend to place the admini- 
stration of educational affairs in the rural districts 
in the hands of the lairds, the factors, and the big 
farmers—three of the most reactionary influences in 
the whole of Braid Scotland. That is precisely what 
has happened. In certain districts—notably in the 
North-east Neuk—the landowners, it is true, were re- 
lagated to the bottom of the poll—sometimes with 
scant courtesy and very few votes. But, in the main, 
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the three classes mentioned “‘ hae the guidin’ o’'t” so @ 


far as Scottish educational affairs are concerned, 


Factors and the minions of the landowners are so nhum- _ 


erous on some of the Education Authorities as to recall 
the caustic comment of Jamie Fleeman, “‘ The laird 0’ 


Udny’s fool.” The laird took a keen practical interest 


in agriculture, and one day was discussing with the 


factor some of his plans for the better cultivation of © 


the home farm: He confessed, however, that he was 


sorely puzzled to know what to do with one barren — 


patch of land on an outlying part of the estate. But 
Jamie Fleeman knew. Turning to the laird he re- 
marked in a confidential “‘ stage whisper”: “‘ Plant 
it wi’ factors, laird ; plant it wi’ factors. They thrive 
a’ wye’”’ (everywhere). So too with the new education 
authorities: the bewildered observer is sometimes 
tempted to think that a cynical sprite has taken Jamie 
Fleeman’s advice and planted the patch with factors. 

The result of the first Education Authorities 


election justifies, as I have said, the objection to the © 


county area which was urged in the Scottish Review 
when the Education Bill was under discussion. Witha 
smaller area—three or four parishes clustered round a 
central or higher grade school—the popular control of 
education would have been much more thorough and 
effective than it can possibly be under the county 
system. ; 

But these reflections are perhaps superfluous. 
For good or for evil the county area has been adopted, 
and, until such time as the people of Scotland take the 
control of the affairs of Scotland into their own hands, 
it will be necessary to make the best possible use of a 
somewhat unsatisfactory piece of machinery. 
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I make no apology for touching in some detail on 
two recent outstanding events in the political and 
educational life of Scotland: Central Aberdeenshire 
and the Educational Authorities elections. During 
the welter of revolutions and world upheavals now in 
progress, their significance may perhaps be overlooked, 
but they represent, nevertheless, two noteworthy 
phases of one big movement: the coming awakening 
of rural Scotland and a salutary reminder that “‘ eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty ’—that the future 
advancement of education in Scotland is closely bound 
up with the progress of the National and Labour 
movement, and that unless active steps are taken to 
organise the progressive vote in the rural educational 
areas, the control of the schools will inevitably fall into 
the hands of the enemies of Democracy. And these 
things are of vital importance to the Labour and 
National movements to-day, for without an educated 
and organised Democracy it is impossible to build up 
on a stable foundation the Scottish’ Co-operative 
Commonwealth. 

The foundations of that Commonwealth must be 
industrial as well as democratic, national as well as 
international. Politics are merely a means to an end, and 
‘the co-operation of the great working-class organisations 
as well as of the Parliamentary Labour Party will be 
necessary in order to realise the ideals of Scottish 
Democracy.: 

The new spirit has already begun to animate our 
Labour organisations. Before me as I write lie two 
pronouncements on land and labour problems, both of 
which strike a ringing note of Nationalism and De- 
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mocracy. One is the new constitution of the Scottish — 


section of the Labour Party, and the other a manifesto 
to the people of Scotland by the recently-formed 
Scottish Home Rule Union. The “ Constitution ” of 
the Scottish Labour Party is being submitted as | 
write to the affiliated bodies, and will in due course 
come before the National Conference for ratification. 
The objects of the party are thus set forth : 

To assist in the development and the co-ordination of the 
working-class and industrial movements in Scotland, and to enlist 
therein those who earn their own living and are desirous of helping 
to build up a National Labour Party, with divisional and other local 
electoral machinery which shall have as its aim the establishment 
and maintenance of a Co-operative Commonwealth under democratic, 
national, county, burghal, and industrial control. 

The new constitution also makes membership open 
to any co-operative organisation, and gives power to 
the executive to take part in conferences or joint con- 
ferences with duly accredited representatives of the 
Scottish organisations of the Co-operative and Trade 
Union movements. 

It will be noted that the principle of national 
autonomy in connection with the Labour movement 
has not yet been fully established. The approval of 
an executive, located in London, and of a so-called 
“national” conference in which. the Sassenach 
element predominates, is still necessary before the Trade 
Unionists and Labourists of Scotland are enabled to 
frame a constitution for their own party. And that, 
too, in a party which places self-determination of 
nationalities in the fore-front of its programme! It 
cannot be too often or too emphatically pointed out 
that there isnot a single argument in favour of autonomy 
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in the affairs of the State which does not apply with 
equal force to the claim for “‘ Home Rule” in the 
Labour movement. The influence of bureaucracy in 
the Trade Union movement is just as pernicious as in 
the bigger affairs of Parliament and the Empire. 
Scottish Trade Unionists and Co-operators must press 
strongly for ‘a much greater measure of autonomy in 
the control of the affairs of their own organisations. 

Apart from that fundamental weakness, the new 
constitution of the Scottish Labour Party is based on 
sound economic principles. The flag of the Scottish 
Co-cperative Commonwealth is boldly nailed to the 
mast; and the arrangement for linking up the Co- 
operative and Labour movements represents a big step 
forward in industrial and political organisation. It is 
the unification of the two great democratic forces in 
the national life of Scotland. 

Equally hopeful—and equally. sienificaiit—is the 
rousing manifesto to the people of Scotland issued by 
the Scottish Home Rule Union, of which Mr. William 
Gallacher, of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, is president, and Mr. R. E. Muirhead the able 
and energetic secretary. 

After four years of unparelleled misery and destruction, the 
war has come to an end, and the people are faced with the task of 
building 4 new world on the ruins of the old. What kind of world 
isittobe?.... 

Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to the origins 
of the war just ended, all are agreed that THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 
MUST BE BASED ON THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF-~DETERMINATION—THE 
RIGHT OF ALL PEOPLES TO CHOOSE THEIR OWN FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 
But whilst this is freely admitted with regard to countries far away, 
many are prone in their enthusiasm for liberty and justice abroad 
to overlook the equally clamant need for the application of such 
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excellent principles at home. When it comes to the practical 
appligation of the principle of self-determination, there is this im- 
portant difference in favour of Scotland; that, in many of the 
countries to which self-government has been promised there are 
serious difficulties to be contended with on account of the presence 
of peoples of divergent races and creeds; in Scotland, no such 
obstacles exist. Scotland is no mere chance congeries of diverse 
peoples, but a strong and united nation in Science, Literature, Music, 
and Art, and holds a place second to none throughout the world. 

SINCE THE ABOLITION OF THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT, Two 
CENTURIES AGO, SCOTLAND HAS BEEN RULED NOT IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE WISHES OF SCOTTISH PEOPLE, BUT BY A PARLIAMENT 
AND GOVERNMENT COMPOSED CHIEFLY OF ENGLISHMEN, NOT ONLY 
INDIFFERENT TO, BUT GROSSLY IGNORANT OF, SCOTTISH AFFAi2S, 
No matter how Scotland votes, the political complexion of the 
Government is determined by the votes of the English electors, and 
thus Scotland has frequently to suffer being governed by the opposite 
party to that for which it voted. Only when it happens that the 
two countries vote alike does Scotland get the government it wants, 
and as Scotland is far more progressive than England this seldom 
occurs. ... 


And lastly, whatever else be said of centralised government in 
general, there is this fatal objection to the one at Westminster, it is 
inefficient. Two centuries of experience have proved it; to be a 
utter and costly failure. The single Parliament at Westminster is. 
attempting to do the work of six—namely Scottish, English, Irish, 
Welsh, United Kingdoms, and Imperial—and the result is ineffi- 
ciency, bungling, and waste. . . . The Parliament in London is 
grossly congested, and cannot possibly overtake its arrears of work, 
let alone cope with the largely-increased volume of legislation that 
the new conditions demand. . . . THE FIRST STEP IN RECON- 
STRUCTION, THEREFORE, SO FAR AS SCOTLAND IS CONCERNED, IS 
THE SETTING UP OF A PARLIAMENT IN SCOTLAND TO DEAL WITH 
SCOTTISH AFFAIRS. 


These are but excerpts from a manifesto which is 
at once an admirable statement of the case for Scottish 
national autonomy and a stirring appeal to the people 
of Scotland to free themselves from the centuries-old 
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yoke of English domination. National independence 
must be the foundation stone of the Scottish Co- 
operative Commonwealth. ) 

There are those who urge that the keynote of future 
progress is to be found not in nationalism but in inter- 
nationalism—the fine old gospel of the Brotherhood of 
Man—but that is wholly to misunderstand the meaning 
of the movement in favour of Scottish independence, 
It cannot be too often or too strongly urged that there 
is no antagonism between the ideals of nationalism and 
internationalism ; that internationalism is but the 
flower and complement of nationalism; that there 
can be no internationalism in any effective sense of the 
word without a foundation of free and independent 
States. Those, therefore, who prate glibly of inter- 
nationalism, but ignore the primary claims of their own 
land, are like the star-gazer who, with his eyes on the 
distant planets, fails to find his own place in the 
terrestrial globe on which he lives. Their eyes are at 
the ends of the earth and the duties that lie near to their 
hands are neglected. Their gaze is fized on the stars, 
and they fail to see the pitfalls at their feet. 

Internationalism by all means. Break down as far 
as human power can do the barriers that separate 
nation from nation. Open the eyes of the people to 
the menace -to the world’s peace of the discredited 
monarchial families in Europe, and to the even more 
serious menace of the gang of cosmopolitian financiers 
who wax rich and fat on blood-stained war profits. 
Break down these artificial barriers which have helped 
to split the States of Europe into a congeries of warring 
factions. Preach the grand Christian doctrine of the 
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Brotherhood of Man if you will. The world has need 
of it, and the professional politicians who have evidently - 
been inflicted on the people of Scotland because of 
their sins will never find out the great truth under- 
lying the ideal of internationalism—not even by ac- 
cident. 

Hold aloft the international banner, but never 
forget that there can be no internationalism without 
nationalism ; and that before we build up the United 
States of Europe—the United States of the World— 
we must first have a group of free and independent 
nations. Scotland must be free and independent before 
she can take her place in the great commonwealth of 
the nations. That is the keynote of Scottish national 
philosophy. That is the only durable basis of the 
Scottish Co-operative Commonwealth. The co-opera- 
tive ideal must be incorporated in the national, social, 
and political life of Scotland. 

It is not my purpose at present to deal in detail 
with the distinctive places of national ownership and 
co-operative ownership in the Scottish State of the 
future. More than once in these pages I have emphas- 
ised the view that the ownership of the land of Scotland 
by the people of Scotland, and the national or municipal 
control of the great national monopolies must form the 
corner-stones of the new Democratic State. Without 
these basic reforms, Scotland—even an independent 
Scotland—would be at the mercy of the profiteers, 
the land speculators, and money-mongers, just as it is 
to-day. The revelations of the Coal Commission have 
shed a flood of light on the methods by which the people 
of Scotland are fleeced by the rent barons and coal 
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barons. Never has the exploitation been more shame- 
less than during the past four and a half years. “‘ Pri- 
vate enterprise ’’ in the Coal industry has been pub- 
licly branded as wasteful, inefficient, and anti-social. 

The case for national: control of the mines—as of 
the other great monopolies—has been demonstrated 
beyond all cavil, and neither the special pleading of 
ex-Fabian Harold Cox nor the frantic vituperation of 
the mine-owners and profiteers has weakened in the 
slightest degree the very strong case in favour of mines 
nationalisation. Mr. Smillie and the other represen- 
tatives of the miners have rendered a valuable public 
service by their masterly handling of the case for 
national ownership. 

At the same time, even the most strait-laced of 
Marxians will probably agree. that there is a big 
sphere for Co-operative enterprise, on a voluntary 
basis, in addition to the activities of the State and the 
Municipality. That is particularly the case during the 
present period of transition from the old order to the 
new. The voluntary Co-operative organisations cover 
a field on which the State has not yet entered, and is 
scarcely likely to enter for many days to come. These 
voluntary organisations, moreover, form a wholesome 
and necessary check on State bureaucracy, which is 
always a menace to Collectivist enterprise. 

Co-operation is already an important factor in the 
industrial life of Scotland. Long before the days of 
the Rochdale pioneers, associated trading had been 
established on a modest scale in our Northern Kingdom. 
Co-operation is the child of Celtic genius and inspira- 
tion, and from the days of Robert Owen, Scotland and 
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Wales: have contributed in a marked degree: to the 
building up of this strong and flourishing working-class 
movement. Scotland to-day is one of the strongholds 
of Co-operation. 


Lobserve that in a recent issue of “ The Irish Com- 


monwealth ” Mr. Alfred Rahilly, writing cn “ Socialism 
and Co-operation” in Ireland makes bitter comment 
regarding the differences between the “ hirplin’ practice” 
and the creed of the reformers. ‘“‘ What is to be gained,” 
he asks, “‘ by discussing with workers the management 
of the whole industry of Cork when in the entire city 
there are not two hundred workers who support their 
local Co-operative Store? It seems, to me at any 
rate, silly to adovcate the taking over of all industry 
by men who cannot run a small shop of their own ina 
back street.” 

It is quite likely that that jibe is justified so far 
as Cork is concerned. I cannot speak with any direct 
knowledge on the subject (George Bernard Shaw said 
much the same thing twenty years ago, when, in 
sardonic mood, he declared that men who could not 


‘organise the work of a country post office regarded 


themselves as perfectly qualified to decide how the 
great industries of the State ought to be run). No 
such reproach, however, can be justly levelled at the 
Co-operators and Trade Unionists of Scotland. | The 
bonds that bind together the two sections of the working- 
class movement were never stronger or closer than 
they are to-day. Practice has been combined with 
precept. In Aberdeen, for example, the Northern 
Co-operative Society has a membership of over 30,000 
—and 30,000 members represent nearly two-thirds of 
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the population of the city. Even allowing for a certain 
amount of dual membership in some of the families,’ 
it may quite fairly be claimed that 60 to 70 per cent. of 
the population of Aberdeen is connected with the 
Co-operative movement. In the Society’s finely- 
equipped bakery at Berryden, about: one-half of the 
bread consumed in the city is baked. Between 60 
and 70 per cent: of the sugar allocated to the district 
under the national rationing scheme has been distri- 
buied by the Co-operative Society. In little more than 
half-a-century, the “Northern,” from smali beginnings— 
an obscure shop in the east end of the city—has become 
the largest distributing centre in the North of Scotland. 
So, too, in other Scottish towns. 

The membership and influence of the Societies, 
moreover, have increased enormously during the war. 
The membership of the retail societies of Scotland and 
England have increased from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 ; 
the retail trade from {83,000,000 per annum to 
£150,000,000. The productions of the two Wholesale 
Societies—Scottish and English—-have increased from 
£11,000,000 in 1913 to more than £23,000,000 in 1918, 
These are highly significant statistics. Figures, it is 
true, are somewhat misleading, in view of the extraor- 
dinary rise that has taken place in the cost of goods 
sold over the counter, but making all deductions on 
that account, there has nevertheless been a big advance 
in the volume of business, as well aS a remarkable 
boom in membership, during the past five years. Scottish 
house-holders—middle-class as well as working-class— 
have recognised that during the war associated trading 
has been one of the best defences of the consumer against 
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the profiteer. 
Alderman Hayward, J.P., in his presidential address, 
to the Co-operative Congress at Carlisle, “‘ has been’ 
the chief, if not the sole, protector of the community 
in all matters relating to the control of food supplies 
and the limitation of retail prices.’”” That statement, 
I believe, has been challenged by Bailie George, the 
chairman of the Scottish Grocers’ Federation, who 
quite rightly points out that the Food Control regula- 
tions have also played their part in limiting the rapacity 
of the profiteers. (These were not the precise words 
used by the worthy Bailie, but the meaning is the same). 
But the salutory effect of the food control regulations 
does not detract in the least from the justice of Alderman 
Hayward’s contention. The Board of Trade statistics 
show that before the Government began to regulate 
the price of bread the average price charged by Co- 
operative Societies was a half-penny and a penny per 
4-Ib. loaf below that charged by the private trader. So 
too with other staple articles of food. These significant 
facts are conveniently overlooked by Bailie George and 
the Scottish grocers. Apart altogether from the food 
control restrictions, every private trader in Scotland 
knows that the price fixed by the Co-operative Societies 
is a price beyond which the grocers and owners of 
multiple shops dare not increase their wares. Long 
before the outbreak of the war knowledge of that,rock- 
bottom fact had a wholesome effect in keeping the prices 
of the private traders within reasonable limits. 

But Co-operative trading has not been a complete 
defence against the profiteers and food speculators. 
The war has revealed the vulnerable spots in the 
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Co-operative movement. It has shown that while 
Co-operation has been a valuable factor in securing 
equity and economy in distribution, productive Co- 
operation still lags woefully behind—and it is in ‘the 
sphere of production that profiteering has been most 
blatant and shameless. The war has demonstrated 
beyond a peradventure that only when the people, 
either through the State or through the Co-operative 
Societies, own the means of production will it be possible 
to stamp out profiteering effectively. 

That point of view, I am glad to note, was emphati- 
cally endorsed at the Co-operative Congress which met 
at Carlisle the other week. ‘‘ Our dependence to a large 
extent upon non-Co-operators for the supply of raw 
materials and certain essential commodities undoubtedly 
handicapped us in our efforts to protect the interests 
of our members and the consumers generally.”” Thus 
Alderman Hayward—and the sentence is an admission 
of the inherent weakness of the Co-operative movement. 
Co-operators may carry coals in their own steamers 
from the Tyne to Aberdeen or London, and thus snap 
their fingers at the extortions of the shipowner ; ‘but, 
‘so long as the mines are owned by the coal-barons and 
profit-mongers, the exploitation of the consumer cannot . 
be effectively prevented. Co-operators may distribute 
fish cheaply, but so long as the great trawling fleets 
are owned and controlled by profit-making companies, 
who see in the necessities of the consumer the-oppor- - 
tunity of the profiteer, so long will Co-operation fail to 
attain its ideals. Co-operators may distribute bread 
more economically than the private trader can possibly 
dc; but, so long as the land is owned by idle monopolists, 
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the rent-baron can levy toll on every loaf of bread, 
on every stone of oatmeal, on every plate of beef or 
mutton that is placed on the table of the consumer. _ 

Recognition of these salient facts by Co-operators — 
has given an impetus to the movement in favour of © 
the public ownership of the land and the means of 
production. And practice is combined with precept. 
While strongly approving the nationalisation of the 
mines and the national ownership of the land, Co- 
operators have been slowly, but surely, obtaining a grip 
of the necessary instruments of production and the 
sources of wealth. Both wholesale and retail societies 
have undertaken many new activities since the outbreak 
of the war. The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society is meantime considering a scheme for the 
establishing of a Co-operative trawling fleet, and in 
various other directions is extending the sphere of its 
activities. Several of the Scottish retail societies are 
acquiring land and embarking on farming and milk 
production. The Aberdeen Society has acquired a 
‘ small-holding, and has commenced to rear its own pigs. 
Several Societies have established Co-operative dairies. 
On the other side of the Tweed, the Societies have been 
. equally active. The English “ Wholesale,” as Alderman 
Hayward stated at the Congress, “‘ has acquired a coal 
mine, many factories for the production of new classes 
of textiles, margarine, and other commodities ; 
thousands of acres of land, both at home and abroad ; 
and has organised a special agricultural department, 
in addition to opening several new tradirig departments.” 

All this is an encouraging indication of the vigour 
and vitality of the Co-operative Societies. It represents 
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a gtatifying development of a movement which for 
more than half-a-century has played.a notable part in. 
the social and industrial life of the country: And there- 
is room for still further expansion, although one readily 
recognises that there are limits to the possibilities. 
of Co-operative trading on its present lines. Only 
muddle-headed fatuity, for example, could have inspired 
the suggestion of the English Government that the: 
Co-operative Societies should take over one of the: 
“ National’ Shipyards. Rarely has the Mad Hatter 
suggested a more fantastic scheme. Such a proposal. 
indicates a complete misapprehension of the purpose: 
and meaning of the Co-operative movement, as well as. 
a culpable shirking of its own responsibilities by the 
London Government. As Co-operators and Trade 
Unionists have declared with emphasis, the shipyards. 
ought to be retained in the hands of the Government 
and not disposed of either to private firms or to a 
Co-operative or a Trade Union combine. Moreover, 
the productive activities of the Co-operative Societies. 
have hitherto been confined to goods and commodities. 
required by their own members—and rightly so. 
Steamers and sailing ships are rarely asked for over the 
counter of a Co-operative Store. There is a sufficiently 
big field for co-operative enterprise in the production 
of goods required by the members of Co-operative 
Societies without embarking on a dubious venture: 
which would depend for its success on the enemies of 
Co-operation—the big shipping companies and other 
groups of private traders. 

The possibilities of Co-operative development are, 
however, by no means exhausted. There are at least. 
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three new branches of activity to which the Societies— 
and particularly the Scottish and English Wholesale 
Societies—might fittingly devote their energies :—(1) 
the establishment of a Co-operative fishing fleet ; 
(2) the establishment of Co-operative dairies ; and (3) 
the development of market gardening, in order to supply 
their members with some of the staple necessaries of 
life at reasonable prices. Something has already been 
done in all these directions except the first—the 
Co-operative fishing-fleet still remains a project of the 
future. At the same time the opportunity for embarking 
on a Co-operative fishing .venture was never more 
favourable than it is to-day. 

The meat shortage, though not so acute as it has 
been, is still sufficiently serious to necessitate rigid 
economy in the use of beef and mutton as well as of 
ham and bacon. The demand for fish, provided it 
can be placed on the tables of the peopie at a reasonable 
price, will remain fairly steady, with a tendency to 


increase rather than decrease. The summer glut in the © 


market will speedily right itself when better transport 
facilities are provided. Indeed, the “ glut” of fish is 
already passing. It was largely an artificial congestion, 
due to the blundering and inefficiency of the Eriglish 
bureaucrats, who were vainly endeavouring to control 
the railways and the fishing industry of Scotland from 
a commandeered hotel in London. 

The sale of the surplus Government trawlers will 
provide a unique opportunity for Co-operators to 
acquire a miniature fleet of suitable vessels, and to 
embark on the catching and marketing of fish on a 
business-like scale. I have already directed attention 
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to the possibilities of such a scheme in the Co-operative 
press of Scotland and England, and I am gratified to 
note that there is a strong disposition on the part of 
the more enterprising societies to consider the suggestion 
favourably. I am hoping that the Scottish Wholesale 
‘Society will iead the way in this respect. There is no 
reason whatever why it should not doso. In Scotland 
alone there are, at a rough computation, between 
300,000 and 400,000 Co-operators. Even allowing for 
dual membership in some of the families, it may safely 
be computed that.the Scottish Wholesale Society has 
at least a million potential customers for fish without 
going outwith the ranks of the Co-operative Societies. 
Even with a moderate amount of support from the 
members, the success of the Co-operative fishing fleet 
would be assured. The machinery for the distribution 
of the fish is already in existence. The Co-operative 
fishing fleet could land its catches at Aberdeen, Granton, 
and Mallaig as required, and with these ports as centres, 
all the principal towns and villages of Scotland could be 
supplied with fresh fish every morning—‘ bonnie fish 
and halesome fairin’ ’’—caught by Co-operative vessels 
and distributed by means of the existing machinery 
of the wholesale and retail societies. A considerable 
quantity of fish would also be required daily by the 
fish-curing department of the Scottish Wholesale 
Society, which is already doing a brisk business (al- 
though there is nevertheless room for considerable 
expansion). If, in the last resort, the Scottish Societies 
were unable to absorb the whole of the landings, then 
the fresh Yish might be disposed of to the English Societies 
and the cured fish to the co-operators of Denmark, 
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France, or even of Russia. When normal conditions 
return there will be a big market for Scottish cured 
fish on the Continent—just as there was in pre-war 
days. The scheme is therefore a perfectly feasible and 
practicable one, and the surprising thing is that a 
Co-operative fishing venture was not organised in 
Scotland long before now. The Scottish Wholesale 
Society’s fish department has been fairly successful 
on its own modest lines, but its operations have been 
restricted to the curing and distributing of the fish. 
It has failed to check, even by a single fractional part, 
the scandalous profiteering in fish which has been going 
on during the whole of the war—profiteering so flagrant 
that even the halesome herrin’ and the succulent 
finnan haddocks have been war-fime luxuries for 
thousands of Scottish families. Our sturdy fishermen— 
the men who go down to the sea in ships and do business 
on the great waters—will do their part. The task of 
those responsible for organising the food supply of 
Scotland is to place the products of the deep on the 
tables of the people in the most expeditious and econo- 
mical way possible, and, by co-operative ownership and 
control, to stamp out that scandalous profiteering in 
the food of the people which, during the past five years, 
has been a by-word and a reproach to the captains of 
Scottish industry. I am convinced that in. that task 
our Co-operative Societies are destined to play a notable 
and a worthy part. 

Considerations of space forbid me to deal at length 
‘with the application of the principle of Co-operation to 


rural industries. The subject is much too big to discuss 
fully in the closing pages of a general survey of Co- 
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operative enterprise. It will be necessary to confine 
myself strictly to market-gardening and to the distri- 
bution of milk. In both of these spheres Scottish 
Co-operators have already made a modest beginning— 
but it is only a beginning. There are more worlds 
and bigger worlds to conquer. 

There are those who urge that the Scottish agricul- 
ture of the future must be based on large scale pro- 
duction—huge factory farms under direct State control. 
The prospect has never appealed very strongly to me. 
Such an upheaval of rural life would be a big price to 
pay for Democracy. That there is room for large 
experimental farms is no doubt true. These may fill a 
fairly useful place in a Democratic State; but,in agri- 
culture more than in any other industry large scale 
production has few, if any, advantages over production 
on more modest lines. The large farmer cannot produce 
two crops of calves in a year, while ris neighbour on a 
small-holding must be content with one. Machinery 
may multiply productive powers of the factory by ten- 
fold, twenty fold, or a hundred fold, but large scale 
production does not increase the productivity of the 
fields by a single ear of wheat or blade of grass. Quite 
the reverse in fact. By means of careful husbandry 
and intensive culture, the small-holder can often produce 
more food per acre than the large farmer. 

There is no magic, even in municipal enterprise, so 
far as agriculture is concerned. Almost within sight 
of the window by which I am sitting is a flourishing 
atray of plots and allotments—all well stocked with 
ordinary garden produce. For several years that self- 
same patch of land was farmed by the municipality, 
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with an expert agriculturist at the head of the depart- 
ment concerned. It is doubtful whether during all 
that time the ground repaid the seed and cost of working 
—certainly the profit was never large. When the food 
scarcity became acute during the later stages of the 
war, the land was placed at the disposal of plot-holders 
and was eagerly snapped up by artisans, labourers, 
clerks, and women workers in the city—not expert 
agriculturists, but simply fairly capable zardeners. 
Quite a transformation was effected on the land, and 
few who have seen the flourishing plots would be 
disposed to dispute the claim that far more food per 
acre has been produced by the diligent hands of the 
allotment-holders than under the sway of the Munici- 
pality. 

That is typical of what has happened in many 
other parts of the country, and emphasises and illus- 
trates my contention that there is no magic in large- 
scale farming so far as the production of food is 
concerned. _ 

There are admittedly many parts of Scotland where 
large farms will “‘ pay best,” both from the point of 
view of the State and also in regard to food production ; 
but equally true it is that in many districts much better 
results will be obtained from the soil through intensive 
cultivation by the small-holder. There are very few 
advantages to be obtained by cultivation on a vast 
scale which could not ‘equally be obtained by a well- 
organised scheme of Co-operation among small-holders. 
The organisation of the small farmers and crofters of 
Scotland into Co-operative groups is equally as im- 
portant as the formation of Co-operative Societies in 
the towns. 
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In the sphere of direct agricultural production, too, - 
there is a big field for the industrial Co-operative 
Societies. The profiteering in market garden produce 
during the war years has been notorious. Witness the 
extraordinary increase that has taken place in the price 
of vegetables—potatoes, carrots, turnips, cabbages, 
and the like. The increase is certainly not less than 
250 to 300 per cent. that is to say 3d worth of vegetables. 
do not bulk much more largely to-day than a penny 
worth would have done before the war. In this sphere 
of market-gardening the Co-operative movement has 
not by any means done all that it might have done to 
abolish the evils of the competitive system. It has 
failed to do so because Co-operators have not applied 
the methods of Co-operation to this particular branch 
of production and distribution. 

The field is a large one, and might well be made a 
profitable one. All the larger Co-operative Societies 
ought to have a market gardening department, just 
as they have their grocery departments, their bakery 
departments, and their drapery departments to-day. 
With a practical market gardener as farm manager, there 
is no reason why such an enterprise should not become 
one of the most profitable branches of the Scottish 
Co-operative Societies. Everything grown on such a 
farm might be disposed of among the members of the: 
Societies. I do not suggest for a moment that it would 
be possible to grow immediately—even next summer— 
all the potatoes and vegetables required by the 300,000: 
Co-operators of Scotland. That in itself would be a. 
very big agricultural entetprise, but the additional 
supplies required for the new department could quite 
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#1 i. -easily be obtained from the rural Co-operative Societies, wil 
bebe or from individual growers. But the larger the pro- ove 
i a portion of potatoes and vegetables grown on the Co- a fi 
‘ if ‘operative farms the lower the prices would be to the Hi qui 

My : ' ‘consumer, and the less the housewives of Scotland +ra 
Mh eb ‘would be at the mercy of a combine of market-gardeners, dey 
; i Fy Equally important is the proposed Co-operative Sor 
a f dairy. A Co-operative dairy would not only ensure the 
ala ‘economy of distribution, but, one may’ reasonably im’ 
ef hope, would also be a guarantee of the purity of the Mi tra 
eee milk supply. The frequent prosecutions of dairymen 

tae | and dairy farmers show that the temptation to adulterate de 
at is not always resented by the “ get-rich-quick ”’ class Wi 
1 ee of farmers and milk-sellers. And still, from Maidenkirk for 
aaa ‘to John o’ Groat’s, the supply of milk remains in the R: 
; te f hands of the private trader. ju 
alt us There are two methods by which economy in dis- Se 
‘ ie 4 ‘tribution and reasonable freedom from adulteration in 
i a might be ensured: the establishment of a municipal m 
; ih dairy, or the organisation of the milk supply on Co bi 
ve -operative lines. A municipal dairy has certainly much fo 
4 to recommend it, but on the other hand, the Co-operative of 
; ie Societies—if they care to do so—can always act while 7 
| se the Town Councillors are talking and while the Labour Sc 
ie R members are fighting election after election in order —& 
‘Hen E to get a majority in favour of their scheme. he 
aig TE _ There is no reason—now that war-time difficulties sk 
ee ‘are passing—why every large Co-operative Society in m 
Alfa Ls Scotland should not at once inaugurate their new D 
aoe market garden and dairy: departments. Let’ Co- ge 
ae operative directors take their courage in both hands, ) 
He and I feel certain that the members of the Societies tl 
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will give the new enterprise their loyal support. More- 
over, even where it is not possible at the outset to lease 
a farm and purchase cows, farmers will sell their milk 
quite as readily to Co-operative Societies as to private 
traders. A great deal might also be done by the new 
departments to link up the agricultural Co-operative 
Societies which are being formed all over Scotland with 
the distributive societies in the towns. Why leave this 
important source of supply in the hands of the private 
traders ? * 

My inquiry into the possibilities of Co-operative 
development in Scotland is now virtually complete. 
We have seen that Co-operation is already a powerful 
force in the country, and that the reproach which Mr. 
Rahilly hurls at the Socialists of Cork cannot, with 
justice, be levelled against the Labour movement in 
Scotland. The weakness of Scottish Co-operation is 
indeed its commercial success. The leaders of the 
movement are apt to lose their ideals in the pursuit of 
big overturns; many of the rank and file have never 
found them—have never discovered the real meaning 
of Co-operation. 

There is an element of truth in the jibes which 
Scottish private traders sometimes hurl at Co-operators. 

“‘ What’s the price o’ that bane?” said a buxom 
housewife to a salesman in a Co-operative butchery 
shop. ‘ Oh, that,” said the shopman, in a generous 
mood, as he added the bone to the customer’s other 
purchases. “‘I winna seek onything for that; ye’'ll 
get the bane till’t.” ‘* Na, na,” retorted the housewife 
promptly, ‘‘ Ye winna cheat me oot o’ my dividend 
that gait. Ye'll tak’ a penny for the bane an’ gie me 
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my check.”” Thus do dividend-hunting and the spirit 
of commercialism permeate even the Co-operative 
movement ! 

Co-operation, as we know it to-day, has not removed 
all the ills of the competitive system. So far, however, 
as its principles have been carried into effect, it has 
done a great deal to banish from our social life the worst 
features of the old regime. But there are more worlds 
to conquer; the principle of social or Co-operative 
Ownership and Control must be extended in many 
other directions, particularly in regard to the conquest 
of the great monopolies. One welcomes, therefore, the 
decision of the Co-operative movement to enter the 
political arena, and to take part in establishing a 
People’s Party in Parliament. That is the next great 
step in Co-operative advance.. Co-operators, too, must 
learn to be true to their own highest principles. Co- 
operation is more than a matter of checks and divi- 
dends. It embodies high ideals of social reorganisation 
and mutual helpfulness. In Scotland the union of 
Co-operative, Labour, and National parties is one of 
the most hopeful developments in our political life. 
With that union of Democratic forces the foundation 
has already been laid of the Co-operative Common- 


wealth of Scotland. 
WILirAm DIACK. 
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Home Rule. 


)Q)\HE present position of this question is 
emphatically one which calls for serious 
consideration at the present time. It 
is. particularly desirable that the matter 
should be approached in a spirit of de- 
tachment from the mental engagements 

and reservations of the ordinary party follower. On 
the principle that the onlooker is the best judge of the 
‘merits of the game, it frequently happens that an in- 
dependent judgment is a better means of acquiring 
a fresh insight into controversial matters, and new 
data respecting them, than can be obtained through the 
usual sources of political information. 

What was the position of this question at the time 
of the last General Election? In Scotland, as in 
England, three separate and distinct parties then took 
the field—the Coalitionists, the Whigs, and the Labour 
Party. The first-mentioned were composed of Union- 
ists, together with sundry followers of Mr. Lloyd George 
who professed Liberal principles. The second party— 
the Whigs—was composed of candidates who remained 
faithful to Mr. Asquith, and so may be said to Lave 
stood for, and represented, the old historic Whig Party 
in Scotland. The composition of the Labour Party 
that went to the polls was predominatingly Socialist, 
though it is true that distinct Whig leanings character- 
ised not a few of the aspirants to political fame who 
subscribed the Labour ticket on the occasion referred 
to above. 
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The three parties agreed in toeing the line of the 
Home Rule principle. It is. possible that a Coalition 


Unionist here and there may have expressed himself 


as unfavourable to the restoration of the Scottish 
parliament, but it is a fact nevertheless that the 
Coalitionists as a whole definitely ranged themselves 
on the side of ‘local autonomy ” for Scotland. Doubt- 


less, they were not enthusiastic about it, but as regards — 


that matter they were by no means singular. The 


Whigs, with a few notable exceptions, made little of © 


Home Rule in their election addresses and speeches, 
whilst, as for the Labourists, the official endorsement 
of Scottish Home Rule as part and parcel of the party’s 
programme would appear to have been interpreted 


in most quarters as sufficient indication of the © 


state of the candidate’s sentiments with regard to that 
matter. It is true, no doubt, that many rousing 
speeches on behalf of “‘ local autonomy ” were delivered 
by Labour candidates during the course of the recent 


General Election. This was particularly the case in © 


Glasgow and district, where the references to Home 
Rule were invariably very cordially, if not enthusiasti- 
cally, received by the immense audiences which are 
wont to foregather in these parts whenever political 
affairs of moment come up for discussion. Still, the 
Labour patronage of Home Rule was rather “ official ” 
than otherwise. It formed a “ plank,” no doubt, of 
their platform, but to assert that it was the whole 
platform, a half, or even a respectable portion of it 


would be very misleading. Ina word, so far as the © 


Scottish Labour . Party is concerned, the cause of 
Scottish Home Rule received a good deal of lip-service 
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but little effective backing, at the recent General 
Election. nS aati 

The dropping by the Unionist party of their erst- 
while antagonism to Home Rule was, however, one of 
the outstanding features of the late elections. The 
probable effects of that move on the political future 
of the Scottish ‘‘ Unionists ’’ themselves is not a subject 
of much moment so far as the vast majority of the in- 
habitants of the Northern Kingdom are concerned. The 
traditionary “ Radicalism ’’ of Scotland, whether Lloyd- 
Georgian, Whig or Labour, is little likely to be disturbed 
by incidents of a nature so entirely domestic and 
secondary.. But the matter is interesting, and im- 
portant too, in so far as it is available as a means to 
‘determine the extent of the progress made within 
recent years by the Scottish Home Rule cause. It 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as highly signi- 
ficant that the Unionist party in Scotland has officially 
signified its adhesion to the Home Rule programme, 
and that, I repeat, is one of the principal upshots of 
the recent General Election, so far as our own political 
affairs are concerned. 

Thus the position nowadays is that, with very few 
exceptions, the entire Scottish nation is ranged on the 
side of Home Rule. With practical unanimity the 
nation has endorsed the claim to the establishment in 
the capital of our country of a purely Scottish legis- 
lature, and it must be allowed that that is no mean 
achievement so far as the efforts of the friends of 
“local autonomy” are concerned. There are, how- 
ever, one or two aspects of this matter which destrve 
our most careful attention at the present moment, and 
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which go far to prove that so great a measure of 
popular assent is by no means the unmixed blessing 
which many zealous believers in majorities are doubt- 
less ready to think it to be. 

In the first place, the practical unanimity of which 
I speak is, paradoxical as it may seem, prejudicial rather 
than advantageous to the best interests of the Home 
Rulemovement. Whereeveryone—or practically every- 
one—is agreed, there is always danger of stagnation in 
respect of the particular cause which is responsible for 
so large a measure of popular assent. A certain 
amount of vigorous opposition is of prime importance 
to the health of any movement, which is doubtless the 
root-principle of the maxim that a strong Opposition 
conditions the existence of a strong Government. 
Friction of this kind generates the forces by which 
efficient movements and organisations are propelled. 
Lack of opposition, on the other hand, is a fruitful and 
frequent source of stagnation and of other serious 
mischiefs which are wont to follow in the train of a 


too ready and general acquiescence in the merits of — 


ce > 


some one particular ‘“‘ cry’ or policy. We shall see 
that this rule or natural law has produced its customary 
effects in the case of the Home Rule movement, which 
lags and drags, I believe, largely by reason of the fact 
that there is behind it at the present moment a practi- 
cally unanimous nation. 

The attitude of the Labour Party towards Home 
Rule may well be instanced as affording us an 
emphasised epitome of the views of the other political 
parties in Scotland with regard to the same matter. 
I have already observed that the Labour Party has 
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given its official blessing to the movement, Home 
Rule forms part and parcel of the Labourist programme, 
but, as I have already more than hinted, academic 
sentiment has had a deal more to do with the framing of 
that-resolution than have the rank and file, who, if the 
truth must be told, are little enthusiastic about it. 
Labour and Socialist, like other parties, are prone to 
academic resolutions, and though it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the official Labour attitude towards 
the cause of Scottish autonomy is not dictated by sincere 
and conscientious motives, yet the fact remains that 
Home Rule is not a “ live issue” so far as the party in 
question isconcerned. Upto the present, ithas fought no 
election on that issue; neither, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, has it ever gone a fraction out of its way to 
attach much importance to it in any of the political 
contests in which it has hitherto taken part. The 
practical effects of a policy consisting of words 
without deeds were ever the same, so far as the popu- 
lace is concerned, The inevitable conclusion is drawn 
that the Home Rule “ goods” in the Labour shop- 
window are there for purposes of display only. 

But the Labour Party’s attitude to Home Rule is 
rather an extraordinary than an ordinary example of 
that kind of thing. The other political parties in Scot- 
land are still much in arrears as regards the now 
somewhat fashionable practice of doing lip-service to 
the cause of “‘ local autonomy” It is true that most 
of the Whigs are “‘ confirmed Home Rulers.” They 
even make occasional mention of this subject in their 
speeches, whilst some of the more prominent of them— 
such as Mr. J. M. Hogge—are generally recognised as 
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“ stalwarts,” and as being captains of that politica} 
industry whose business is the manufacture of a 
national parliament for our country. Still, if the at- 
titude of the rank and file Whig is little open to criti- 
cism, the same cannot justly be ‘said for the 
official attitude towards Home Rule, which under the 
paralysing influence of the Asquithian rule, is not one 
of even academic benevolence. Mr. Asquith’s General 
Election address contained no reference to Scottish 
Home Rule, though he was careful to define the at- 
titude of his party in Scotland as regards many other 
political matters. . Doubtless, Mr. Asquith is a Home 
Ruler of sorts—and would vote, were he a member of 
the English parliament, for any “‘ moderate ” measure 
of Home Rule which party exigencies might, under 
those given circumstances, cause him to introduce or 
adopt. . But the important point to note is that Home 
Rule did not figure in Mr. Asquith’s programme; a 
policy of go-and-do-as - you- please-but-don’t-expect- 
light-and-leading-from-me as regards Scottish Home 
Rule was evidently uppermost in Mr. Asquith’s mind 
when he rode to his fall last November. His party in 
Scotland have not revolted against their titular 
leader’s life-long neglect of Scottish interests: the 
natural inference is therefore that the Asquithian 
Whigs in Scotland are still thirled to that singularly 
incompetent and uninteresting political commander, 
by whose many sins of omission and commission they 
must, till they revolt, rest content to be bound in a 
political way and sense. | 


As the Couponites are a new party, and fought the 


late. General Election in Scotland on an almost ex- 
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clusively khaki basis, it is somewhat difficult exactly 
o “place” this faction as regards the Home Rule 
issue. The Tory elements in the new party have 
swallowed Home. Rule, with ‘or without grimaces, 
and those that belong to the Whig persuasion may be 
safely relied on to cast a vote for local autonomy, 
should occasion arise. Many of the Coalition Election 
Addresses ‘contained pledges to the effect that the 
Couponite, if elected, would vote for Home Rule, and 
there is no reason to suppose that any of the successful 
candidates belonging to that faction would prove 
false to their pledges. Nevertheless, the Lloyd- 
Georgian party in Scotland is not offically committed 
to Home Rule, and the probability is that had it not 
figured on the Labour programme at the last General 
Election we should have heard much less about it 
from Coupon candidates than was actually the case,: 
thanks no doubt to the stimulating influence of the 
Labour example. 

The actual situation as regards Home Rule seitbete 
itself then into this, namely, that whilst the Labour 
Party is the only one whose official programme con- 
tains that item, the others are no less pledged to it 
by reason (1) of individual committments, and (2) the 
strength of the general opinion that exists.in favour 
of the restoration of the Scottish Parliament. Thus 
it is no exaggeration to say that a practically unanimous. 
nation is behind the Home Rule movement, but that 
circumstance by no means disposes of the. fact that 
the Home Rule issue is by no means a “ live” 
one at the present time. To explain the seeming 
paradox presented by the spectacle of an entire nation 
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being in favour of a certain -principle and doing, 
nevertheless, little if anything to carry it into d effect, 
will be my next task. 

The existing deadlock in regard to the Home Rule 
cause and question in Scotland springs from ‘wo or 
rather three sources. In the first place, much of the 
popular apathy is due to the nature of the Home Rule 
proposals themselves. Then there are the leaders- of 
political thought to consider in this connection, and, 
finally, there are the historic grounds. On the Scrip- 
tural principle that the first shall be last and the last 
first, I propose to lead off my concluding remarks 
with a few words respecting the historical causes which 
have conspired to bring about the present highly un- 
satisfactory state of affairs. 

Roughly speaking, the Home Rule movement in 
Scotland may be said to have commenced with the 
passing of the Act, or rather Treaty of Union of 1707. 
That illegal and preposterous compact fairly sent the 
music humming through the fiddle. Now the Scottish 
commonalty has a remarkably retentive memory so far 
as certain outstanding facts of the later history of this. 
country are concerned. They know well, for instance, 
that the various Jacobite risings were as much aimed 
against the legislative union with England as they were 
against the successors of the Stewarts.on the throne of 
Scotland. Had any one of the kings over the water 
succeeded in expelling their Dutch or German 
substitutes, the commonalty knows well that that 
event would necessarily have involved the re-establish- 
ment of the pre-Revolution constitutional status. 


But that is not all that the common folk know 
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and feel about the modern history of Scotland. 
The glamour of Prince Charlie, Flora Macdonald, and 
of the common men who fought shoulder to shoulder 
in that cause, and who, though a mere handful, yet 
came near to upsetting three thrones, and so changing 
the whole current of the modern history of Western 
Europe—I say that the glamour of these events is 
as real in the minds of the vast majority of the people 
as are the stirring and romantic incidents from which 
that wide-spread feeling of pride, admiration, and 
sympathy takes its rise. Under these circumstances, 
is it to be wondered at that Home Rule cuts, by way 
of contrast to the brilliant and moving events 
associated with the Jacobite rebellions, a rather 
sorry figure in the popular imagination? Again, 
those of the populace who are at all learned in the 
history of their country—and their number-is consider- 
able, if it cannot justly be described as legion—know full 
well that the rising planned at the time of the French 
Revolution would have made short work of the Union, 
had the design of it not been betrayed to the English 
Government before the workers and their leaders were 
ready in a military sense to take the field. More- 
over, most of us who have given any study at all to the 
history of our country know full well that even in the 
realm of ‘Constitutional agitation ’’—of agitation 
“on the floor of the House” to borrow a convenient 
phrase from the well-stocked verbal armoury of the 
now discredited Irish parliamentarians—I say that 
most of us are aware that the early efforts made in the 
English Parliament with a view to righting the great 
wrong done us in 1707 were conceived in a relatively 
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Bh ie accustomed to ponder on them, it is difficult to whip 
ee ee up any sort of enthusiasm for so utterly anaemic an Pp 
its agitation as that of which Home Rule—as understood de 
Bie? by our modern politicians—is the object. A 
vee ie My next point is that the politicians themselves P 
‘ A | ; are largely to blame for the existing apathy regarding a 
ard Pe Home Rule—an apathy which is quite as real and wide- J 
ie rt spread as is the popular adhesion to the principle of g 
Ale Be _ autonomy for Scotland. Let us briefly take the Whigs . 
site ee first of all. With very few exceptions this party is 1 
Ee composed of dull unimaginative political hacks, out ‘ 
ME of whom it would be as impossible to strike any appear- 1 
ae @ ance of intelligent enthusiasm as it would be to extract < 
Ne ¢ milk from a stone. By swallowing Mr. Asquith as 
Hh ty “leader” they would appear to have consumed at 
14 : the same time all and whole that dreary politician’s 
i si p fatal propensities to “ wait and see.”’ At all events, 
HET ee there is mighty little stirring among that particular 
aii = set of desiccated bones, and for my part I would in- 
mie de! finitely prefer to look for a needle in a mountain of 
Top hay to being told off to search for Home Rule light and 
hee Bk leading in the depressing quarters sacred to modern 
ie ie Scottish Whiggery. Of the little crowd of parliamentary 
ae CF incompetents of which I speak, it is safe to say 
HER Gs that Mr. Hogge and the late Mr. Pringle shine and shone 
aa We out much as a powerful electric street lamp would do 
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out of the unpromising material at his disposal, even 
though he should succeed: in gaining the whole of his 
party’s ear. 

Let us now briefly canvass the Labour and Socialist 
politicians. The recent: bye-election in Central Aber- 
deenshire is as good a guide as any that can be had as 
to the prevailing attitude of- Labour and Socialist 
politicians regarding Home Rule. The Labour carti- 
didate on the occasion mentioned above was Mr. 
Joseph Duncan, in whom there is no trace of any Whig 
guile, which cannot justly be said of many that 
nowadays posture.on the Scottish Labour and Socialist 
platform. Mr. Duncan may be described as “ thor- 
oughly sound” on the Home Rule question ; indeed, 
I am not sure but that he would frankly endorse 
Separatist principles. At all events, it is a fact that 
his name appeared in the list of those who subscribed 
the original statement issued in connection with the 
National Memorial to the Peace Conference, a docu- 
ment on which there were certainly no flies of the 
familiar ‘‘ North-British ’’ variety. Yet, how did Mr. 
Duncan fight the election? Doubtless as an angel 
from heaven in appropriate Farm-servant disguise, 
from the point of view of the average doctrinaire 
State-Socialist, but most unsatisfactorily if we consider 
the complexion of his national principles and pro- 


fessions. Home -Rule did not figure to the extent of 


even a single line in Mr. Duncan’s Election Address ! 
Can ice-cold cauld kail frae Abairdeen be justly con- 
sidered as suitable diet for a national agitation of weak 
digestion? No wonder Home Rule feels faint and 
looks half-starved. 
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wvaxe another index exceedingly germain to our 
subject. At a recent public meeting of the revived 
Scottish Home Rule Association, Mr. Johnstone, 
Editor of Forward, and a member of the Executive of 
that body, declared that ‘‘ he would not waste five 
minutes with Home Rule ”’ were he not convinced that 
a Scottish parliament would secure certain adminis- 
trative reforms in which he is interested. Imagine 
any sane Frenchman, Italian, German, or a politically 
self-respecting Irishman of to-day getting up and 
implying that he would be content to leave his country 
to be bossed by some half-hair nation like the English, 
provided he could otherwise secure what he wanted by 
way of “administrative reform’’! Can you wonder, 
reader, gentle orirascible, that under leaderssuch as these, 
popular apathy dogs the halting footsteps of the Home 
Rule “ agitation ” in Scotland? And yet both Messrs. 
Duncan and Johnstone are Home Rule “stalwarts,” 
according to their own lights and a section of the 
populace! What the rank and file of the Labour and 
Socialist politicians must be, viewed from the same 
standpoint, it were but charity to refrain from 
particularising. 

Suffice it to say that the numerous army of fools 
whose eyes are perpetually glued to the ends of the 
earth, instead of being fixed on the myriad scandals 
and abuses that flourish under their very noses at home, 
are simply “not in it” with these absurd “ North 
Britons,’ whose little pettifogging world is bounded 
by the four walls of the Palace of Westminster. Thank 
God, say I, for Lenin and Trotsky! Though those 
heroes should fail at the last moment, and under 
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pressure of seemingly overwhelming odds, still~their 
bright example will have taught to modern European 
democracy a much-needed. lesson of enthusiasm, of 
altruism, of romantic attachment to ideals, and of 
supreme contempt of mere unadulterated economic 
Socialism. 

A final word or two must be said as to the character 
of the Home Rule Bills that so far have been introduced 
into the English Parliament, for these, too, are a 
pregnant source of popular Scottish apathy regarding 
“‘the cause.” Not one of these Bills is worth a damn. 
For all the value they give forth, they might have been 
drafted by a Primrose League Council meeting, 
presided over by some noble English lord of excep- 
tionally flabby political texture. A supremely dismal 
Whig called Murray MacDonald, who belongs to the 
School of ‘‘Administrative Reform ’”’ Home Rulers, has 
had a deal to do with these wretched affairs, and at a re- 
cent Westminster meeting of the ‘‘ Devolutionists,”’ asthe 
Whig imperialists love to style themselves, this typical 
“North Briton ’’ was in the chair. Apparently the 
game now is that Scotland be invited to swallow Irish 
leavings.° The reversion of Asquith’s miserable Act 
is to be proffered to Scotland as a “ settlement” 
of the barbarous wrong done us in 1707! One does 
‘not know whether to laugh or to weep at all this 
pitiful playing with the just claims to full nation- 
hood of an ancient and illustrious people. The cumu- 
lative effects of so much undignified trifling cannot be 
described otherwise than as extremely depressing, so 
far as the Scottish commonalty is concerned, and I 
venture to assert that it will take a drastic Bill—which 
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the Scottish Labour Party should draw up, if they can 
spare the time from their daily slumbers, and can obtain 
the necessary permission from the Right Honourable 
Arthur Henderson, P.C., and his London friends— 
to restore anything like animation to popular sentiment 
in Scotland with regard to the Home Rule cause. 

We sometimes hear it said by Scotsmen who frame 
the excuse in order to justify their own want of courage, 
zeal, and initiative in regard to efforts to end or mend 
the present Constitutional status of their country, 
that the modern Scottish people have little national 
sentiment in. them. No greater mistake could be 
made. The heart of the vast majority of this . 
people is where it ever was—in the right place. But 
under politicians who refuse or are incapable of leading, 
_ or deo it in a halting and half-hearted fashion, as under 
Bills and measures that possess no “‘ guts ” whatsoever, 
no reasonable man can expect the Scottish, or any 
other people, to “ enthuse.’’ 


ONE OF THE ONLOOKERS. 









An Episode of the War. 






















nt Persons. 


Jim M‘LEop, a private in the H.L.I. 

: LEEBY M‘LEop, his wife. 

nd. ALICK MEARNS, a neighbour, not in the Army. 
ANNIE MEARNS, his wife. 


é : Mrs. M‘Lacutan, a fishwife. 

be The time is about six o’clock in the evening of a 
2 | day in March, 1918. : 
i | 
g, (The curtain rises on the kitchen of a two-roomed 
pf flat in the neighbourhood of the Cowcaddens, Glasgow. 
r, It is getting dark, and some one has lit a sputtering gas- 
y jet which conceals the dirt of the room. There is a fire 


in the grate, but it is choked with a mass of potato peelings, 
egg shells, and other refuse ; tt is not burning brightly. 
The tap at the sink near the fire is running. The dishes 
on the large kitchen sideboard between the fireplace and 
the solitary window—in which one pane is cracked and 
all ave uncleaned, even those concealed by the blind which 
is about a foot and a half down—are arranged im some- 
thing like order, but they are dirty, and several of them 
are more or less badly chipped, while numerous gaps in 
their ranks show that there have been casualties. A pile 
of unwashed dishes, the remnants of a meal, a basin half. 
full of dirty water, and an extremely filthy dish-clout 
are on the table im the centre of the room. The bed at 
the other side of the room from the fireplace is unmade. 
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At the dresser beside the sink Leeby McLeod is 
engaged in mysterious operations pertaining to preparing 
a meal. She is of the slattern type. Her feet are im- 
perfectly concealed by cloth slippers, much worn and in 
places wrecked. Her stockings are slipping down. She 
has no skirt on, and her petticoat, once of royal blue, sags 
under a weight of grease. It is badly torn at one side, and 
is retained in position by a large safety-pin having been 
hastily thrust through a large handful of it. Tucked 
into it is her blouse of red satin, also stained. It is cut 
low in the neck, and fragments of lace adhere to the collar 
and front. It is buttonless, but a massive Highland 
Light Infantry badge prevents it from opening. She is 
unwashed, and her coarse black hair 1s untidily twisted 
into a knot with wisps sticking out over her ears and at 
her neck. Despiie a fine figure, and a hint of good looks, 
she looks to be forty but is actually twenty-seven. Beside 
the bed a male child of unceriain age, clad in untidy 
garments, which are obviously remade from those of an 
adult, 1s solemnly drawing pictures with the stump of a 
pencil on the flyleaves of a baitered novel of the sevenpenny 
variety. - 

As the curtain rises a knock is heard at the door which 
is beside the bed, and opens-directly on to the outside 
passage. It is repeated). 

LEEBY (without turning round)—Come in. (The 
knock is repeated). Come in, for God’s sake. 

(The door is genthy opened and Mrs. McLachlan 
enters. She is bent under the weight of a huge fishbasket, 
and is dressed in the approved manner of the Newhaven 
fishwife with mutch, jersey, serge skirt, apron, and thick 
boots. She is about seventy, with grey hair and wrinkled 
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face, bui bright-eyed and athirst for news. She is 
scrupulously clean). 

Mrs. McLacHLAN—Would ye be wantin’ ony fish 
the day then, Mrs. McLeod ? (She waits for a moment 
but no answer is forthcoming). I hae as bonny a bit 
haddie here as ye’ll see in Glesca. 

LEEBY (without turning round) —A'm wantin’ nane 
the day. 

Mrs. McLACHLAN (setting her basket on the table)—And 
there’s herrin’ tae newly catched an’ a wheen mackerel, 
but they’re nae sae guid, a wee thing ower age, no by 
ord’nar’ ye ken, but a wee thing no sae fresh. __ - 

LEEBY (turning round at last)—The deil tak ye for a 
haverin’, cecklin’ buddy. A’ve tell’t ye A’m wantin’ 
nane the day. Gin ye were here afore, but God save 
us, wumman, it’s six i’ the clock noo, and wha’s wantin’ 
yer fule fish at six i’ the clock ? 

Mrs. McLACHLAN—And what for no tak them for the 
morn? There’s waur nor herrin’ fried wi’ butter, no 
margarine, mind ye. Naneo’ yer margarine for Sarah 
McLachlan, no her wi’ a guid son i’ the Fleein’ Corpse 
what aye sen’s hauf a croon i’ the week to his auld 
mither. As a wiz tellin’) Winnie Ramsay, her what’s 
merrit on Wullie Ramsay, him what keeps the wee 
pub doon— 

LEEBY (having investigated the contents of the basket, 
interrupting)—Tae hell wi’ yer Annie Ramsays and yer 
Wullie Ramsays and yerself forbye. See’s sax o’ thae. 

(Mrs. McLachlan, a trifle subdued, counts the herring 

slowly and proceeds to the sink to gut them). 

Mrs. McLAcuian (from the sink)—Six beauties tae, 
fresh frae Loch Fyne. 
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LrEBY—Mair likely frae yer -ain stinkin’ village 
o’ Gourdon. Onywey A canna pey for thae the noo, 
Pit it doon i’ the buik. (She sits down on a cane chair 
at the table). 

Mrs. McLacHian (after ten seconds or so silent 
guiting)—An’ ye’ll be haein’ yer man back tae ? 

LEEBy—Oh aye, Jeems is back. He wiz tellin’ 
me, Mrs. McLachlan, it wiz fair awfu’ last week ootbye 
in France. There wiz thousands o’ the laddies kilt. 

Mrs.» McLacHLAN—An’ wiz Jeems in thae trenches ? 
Ma son— 

LEBBY—aAn’ what for wud he no be in the trenches ? 
Div ye think the H.L.I.’s the Fleein’ Corpse wi’ a’ 
their jiruselin’ abune the clouds and never hearin’ a 
bullet ? Aye, an’ he wiz tellin’ me he kilt on his lane 
‘fower Germans, a’ wi’ the baynit, richt through the 
guts wi’ it. 

Mrs. McLACHLAN—My, my, he’ll be gey and gled to 
get hame. ; 

LEEBY—Aye, he wiz tellin’ me it was fower weeks 
syne he had a drap o’ White Horse. There’s nae 
whusky in France, Jeemsie says, only mair nor ord’nar’ 
beer. 
Mrs. McLacHLan—Aye, a buddy’s sair pit tae it 
wi'oot the whusky (Coughs). Ma hoast’s sair fell the 
noo (Coughs again). Fair tears ma wame (Coughs a 
third time). 3 

LrEBy—Aye, yer hoast’s sair fell gin ye come 
sichtin’ a pub an’ A’m no for saying no till it that a 
smell o’ a cork widna fair be the deeth o’ ye. It’s a 
God’s mercy A’m a Glesca wumman and can tak a hint 
and no like ane of yer measly Aiberdonians wha’ll gie 
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An Episode: of the War 
ye a smell o’ their breeth an’ nae mair said. (Rises 
and goes to a cupboard in the sideboard from which a 
black bottle—labelless—and two cups, one of which lacks 
a handle, are produced), Set yersei doon onywey, 
Jeemsie’ll no be in i’ the noo ; he gang ootbye juist at 
the back 0’ fower. 

Mrs. McLacHLtan—(She has dropped the fish and 
has pushed a chair into the table with much bustle of 
pleasureable anticipation. Leeby uncorks and pours). 
Ye’ll be haein’ a gran’ time wi’ Jeemsie. That'll dae, 
thenk ye. Aye an’ a wee droppie watter—him bein’ 
awa sae lang—a wee drap, wumman ; dinna droon gude 
speerit—awa’ sae lang an’—. 

LeEBY—Here’s tae us (they drink). Oh, aye, 
Jeemsie wiz fell pleased tae see me wi’ a’ ma freckled 
face, tho’ he’s no that muckle gude tae luke at himsel’. 
But he kens hoo tae pleesure ye, does Jeemsie. 

Mrs. McLAcHLAN—Imphm. Aye, juist a wee drao 
mair (Leeby replenishes the cups). It’s guid whusky 
that. Dewar’s? 

LeEBY—Naw, Tamson’s number Ten. Min’ ye, 
A like a Glesca whusky masel. 

Mrs. McLacHLan—Aye an’ hoo did Jee eemsie fin’ 
a'thing ? 

LEEBYy—Tae his likin’, A’m thenkin’. Thocht the 
bairn was gey peely-wally lukin’ and wiz nane sae 
Pleased ower that neither. 

Mrs. McLacHLan—(observing the solemnly indusiri- 
ous child) Aye, an’ he’s gae like Jeemsie tae. It’s fair 
wunnerfu’. Childer aye tak efter their faithers—wi’ me 
onywey. Ane, thenk ye (Leeby again replenishes the 
cups). -Thenk ye, thenk ye (otiily). An’ what did ye 
dae wi’ the ither ane? 
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LEEBY—If the deil cam’ lukin’ for auld bitches that 
speir inti] ither folk’s business he’ll nae be missin’ Sarah 
McLachlan, A’m thenkin’. An’ wha tell’t ye about 
anither ane? Whatna ither ane? Wha’s ither ane? 
Whit hae ye got noo tae speir o’ wi’ yer talk o’ ither 
anes, damned auld besom that ye are. (She drowns a 
further obscenity in a gurgle of whisky). 

Mrs. McLACHLAN (maliciously deprecating)—Noo, 
noo, then, lassie, ye needna be mindin’ Sarah McLachlan. 
But there’s mony a thing Sarah McLachlan kens an’ 
it wisna sae_lang syne— 

LEEBY (in a sudden fury)—Annie Mearns tell’t ye. 
I ken her fine, the sneakin’ lowsy Jezebel. All gar her 
ken wha she tells lees o’, a fine tale an’ me a lone 
wumman wi’ ma man awa’ fechtin’ for his king and his 
country, me, a lone wumman, wha’s aye been canny. 
(The whisky produces self-pitying tears and Leeby sobs 
with more strength than grace). , 

Mrs. McLAcHLAN (purring)—Whist ye noo, wum- 
man. Sarah McLachlan’ll no tell onything. Jeems 
disna ken ae thing, diz he? Whaur did ye scanle the 
bairn tae ? 

LEEBY (séill tearfully)\—Naw, Jeemsie disna ken ae 
thing ava. He wiz no for botherin’ his heid wi’ bairns 


_.when he cam hame. (She gets gradually interested in 


her own story). It wiz me he wiz wantin’, so efter, an’ it 
wiz a gran’ time we had, A crepit doon tae Mearns’s 
wi’ the bit thing and seys I, ‘ Annie,’ seys I, ‘ ye ken a’ 
about it.’ She helpit me wi’ auld Mither Broon when 
it cam, ye see, an seys I, ‘-here’s himsel’ hame unexpec’it 
like,’ an’ seys I, no sae calm but agitatit-like, for mind 
ye, Jeemsie’s a fell crittur when the temper’s on him, . 
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an seys I, ‘ here’s the bairn.’ Annie wisna that gleg 
as she micht hae been, but in comes her man—Alick 
Mearns, ye ken, a braw man tae, and seys he, ‘ Annie,’ 
seys he—he’s got the richt schul-brod wey o’ talkin— 
* Annie,’ seys he, ‘we maun help a sister wumman.’ 
So we a’ foregathered an’ Annie she says wi’ Alick’s 
consent she’ll tak the bairn in and she’ll say it’s their 
bairn if Jeemsie happens doon Mearns’s wey, for he an’ 
Alick were fell thick afore he went oot bye. An’ so 
seys I, ‘ Bless ye, Annie,’ and Alick he stan’s wi’ charity, 
tale charity, oozin’ oot o’ him like grease oot o’ a suet 
pudden, an’ Annie she wisna sae ready, min’ ye, but 
she daurna say ‘ No’ till Alick, so A cam awa back and 
gets the bairn oot o’ the hoose, and there’s me and 
Jeemsie left a’ oor lane. 

Mrs. McLAucHLAN—Ye’ve dune nae sae bad, 
Leeby, gin Annie plays fair. Are ye shair she'll no be 
cecklin’ ? She’s a gude wumman ye ken. 

LEEBY (with conviction) — She'll ceckle nane. 
Alick’Il see tae that an’ A’m seein’ tae Alick. Whit diz 
yer gude wumman ken onywey? An’ wha’s gude? 
Is it me that’s nae gude? Is that whit ye’re sayin’ ? 

Mrs. McLacatan—Naw, naw. Dinna jump like 
that, Leeby. but Annie’s a stiff yin an’ upsettin’ by her 
wey o’ it. Her mither wiz ain lady’s maid up at Athol 
Gairdens and Annie was brocht up sae to say wi’ the 
gentry. But he’s a fine man, Alick. Ma son wiz 
seyin’-— (A heavy footfall is heard on the stairs). 

LEEBY—NMa certes, there’s himsel an’ me wi’ no a 
dish washed either. Haste awa wi’ ye, wumman. 

Mrs. McLacuian (gathering her stock together)—I'll 
juist see Jeemsie, an’ thenk ye for the whusky. 
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LEEBY (bustling about. She has taken just enough 
whisky to make her excited and slightly unsteady)—Oh, 


aye, but haste ye awa. Noo, whaur did A pit that | 


spune? God preserve us a’— 

(The remainder of her sentence ts lost in the wildness 
. of her search. The door opens and Jim McLeod enters, 
He is about thirty, and is dressed as a private in the High- 
land Light Infantry, with bonnet and belt. He is not 
prepossessing, with light hair, unintelligent face and 
thickish lips imperfectly concealed by an untidy moustache. 


His uniform is correctly put on, but tt does not appear to — 


fit him, and his puttees are not equally set on his legs. 


He has been drinking, and some of the awful sternness — 


on his face is due to that. But he is obviously in the grip 
of some unusually powerful feeling and seems to be eternally 
trying to recollect the wise words of some one who had 
implored him to keep it in check. He is also conscious 


of a part to play, and his memory, stimulated by alcohol, 


goes back to the stage of the Metropole. 

He stands motionless and dramatically in the doorway 
regarding his wife who is now with her back to him 
rummaging in the drawers of the sideboard). 

Mrs. McLACHLAN (beamingly)—An it’s pleased I 
am tae see ye hame, Maister McLeod, fell pleased. 

-Mony’s the time—(She is suddenly checked as he turns 
and looks ai her) 

Jim (in a tone of stage thunder)—Wumman, go. 

(In considerable haste Mrs. McLachlan picks up her 
basket and shuffles to the door, but her pace does not 
satisfy the lord of the house who seizes her by the shoulders 
and hurls her, basket and all, through the door, which he 
slams diolently behind her. He strides forward to con- 
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front his wife, who has turned at the sound of his voice. 
When he does speak his voice is carefully controlled). 

Jiw—A word wi’ you. 

LEEBY (faltering under the look on his face and 
strinking back against the sideboard)—Jeemsie ? 

Jim—Aye, Jeemsie, back frae France. (Seizing 
his wife by the wrists) —Wha’s is yon bairn ? 

LEEBY (writhing in obvious fear)—Whatna bairn, 
Jeemsie ? ey 

Jm (shaking her savagely)—Y on bairn at the Mearn’s. 
Noo, oot wi’ it, or A’ll choke it oot 0’ ye. Wha's is it ? 
Wha’s is it? (His voice rises). 

LEEBY (falling)—Jeemsie, Jeemsie. 

Jm (gripping her hair and shoulders, his voice rises 




















wally to a shriek) —Wha’s is it? Wha’s is it? (A scream 
had from the wife pulls him together and he releases her. His 
ious voice is controlled hut full of menace). There’s a bairn 
hol, at Mearns’s. Wha’s is it? 






LEEBY (reading that he knows in his face)—Mine. 
(She attempts to grip his knees). Oh, Jeemsie. 

Jim (with a sudden convulsive clutch at her throat)— 
Ye whore. (He is slowly choking her when with a violent 










il effort she tears his hand away). 
ed. Leppy—Ye're killin’ me. Help! Polis! Help! 
7s Help! Oh Jeemsie, ye’ll no be killin’ me. 






Jmm (he is very pale but is controlled again)—And 
wha else’s ? 

LeBBY (a sobbing heap at his feet)—Oh, Jeemsie, 
dinna be killin’ me, dinna, dinna. Oh, oh, A’m feart. 









ers I cudna help it, Jeemsie. I didna mean it, but A was 
he that lonely, Jeemsie, an’ A didna mean onything ; 






shair to God A didna, an’ A didna want tae neither, 


‘but he— 
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Jim (violently)—Wha ? 

LEEBY (sullen)—A’m no tellin’. (As he leans forward) 
Naw, naw. Oh, Jeemsie, dinna, dinna. 

Jim (he is too quiet now)—Naw, A’ll no be killin’ ye. 
Whit for shud Jeems McLeod swing syne his wife's 
a whore? An’ A’ll no be speirin’ ye wha else’s neither. 
A’ll get that whaur A got the ither. 

LEEBY (attempting again unsuccessfully to clasp his 
knees)—An’ ye’ll no be killin’ me then, Jeemsie (croon- 
angly), Jeemsie ? 

Jim (Mis grin is devilish)\—Oh, aye, Jeemsie noo; 
sayin’ Jeemsie when A gaed awa’, and Jeemsie when A 
cam hame. Oh, aye, puir daun’er’t Jeemsie, wha wiz 
tae ken naethin’ ava. Ye canna fule me, ye bitch. 
Noo, A’m through wi’ ye. Nae mair money frae 
Lloyd George for whores. An’ nae mair hoose of Jeems 
McLeod’s neither, an’ nae mair cuddlin’ an’ sighin’ 
an’ lovey-doveyin’. Oot ye gang, ma wumman. Ye 
can get yer breid whaur ye got yer entertainment. 
Ye’ve nae mair haud o’ Jeems McLeod syne this. 
‘Oot ye gang and dinna let me see yer leein’ face again. 
Oot o’ ma sicht, ye bitch. (His voice again threatens 
to become a shriek). 


LEEBY (She had struggled to her feet and is endeav- 


ouring to hold her blouse from coming open (for the 
H.L.I. badge has fallen out in the struggle) while steadying 
herself against the sideboard)—Jeemsie? Oh, gude 
God, whit’ll A dae ? 

Jim (maliciously)—Dae? Dae whit A tell ye. Get 
ot o’ ma sicht an’ keep yersel oot o’ it. (He advances 
on her and she shrinks back). Dinna be skeert, A’ll 
no hurt ye, ma doo. A’m juist wantin’ tae luke at 
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ye, ye deil’s bastard. Ye’re nane sae bonny efter a’. 
Div ye min’ the nicht we went tae Rouken Glen, the 
nicht yer faither did me fer hauf a croon for caurs ? 
Div ye min’ settin’ on the seat forenenst the loch an’ 
the braw mune an’ the wee winds sighin’ an’ soughin” 
abune the trees an’ ye sayin’, ‘ A’m that cauld, Jeemsie”’ 
an’ me pittin’ ma airm round ye and kissin’ an’ squeezin’ 
and ye seys, ‘ Lowse me, noo, Jeemsie, or ye'll hae: 
ma steys broke * (he laughs merrily) an’ a’ the way hame 
in the caur ye cudna get close eneuch to yer Jeemsie ? 
Eh, div ye min’ a’ that an’ the bonny nicht ye cam tae 
this hoose an’ seys ye, ‘ Jeemsie, its’ juist Heaven ’ ? 

LEEBY (screaming)—Jeemsie. 

Jm (he is almost good-humoured now)—There’s: 
naethin’ like a gude memory. Weel, yesternicht wiz 
yer last nicht. Ye’re oot o’ this the nicht. Noo, A’m 
fer oot. There a wheen gude fellies at the ‘ Lion” 
wha’ll laugh wi’ Jeemsie aboot his bit wifie. It'll be 
ten afore A’m hame, an’ A’m no lukin’ tae fin’ ye here. 
Ye’ll bé oot, whaurtae A’m no carin’, but oot ye’ll be, 
or as shair’s God’s in Heaven A’ll dae ye in richt an” 
gude. Fower hoors, ma dearie, an’ ye can thenk o” 
Jeemsie an’ the nichts lang syne, the braw day the 
bairnie cam’, an’ the day the wee lassie wiz tuk awa” 
(Leeby falls to the floor moaning). Oh, aye, ye’ve a rale 
gude bit o’ memory wark tae dae an’ fower hoors for 
it. An’ if ye touch a thing i’ the hoose A’ll hae the law 
on ye, min’ ye that. Gude nicht tae ye, Mistress. 
McLeod. 

‘(He strides in a manner he would fain believe melo- 
dramatic to the door and disappears, leaving wt open. 
Leeby remains huddled against the sideboard. Her face 
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is hidden, but her moans are very distinct, At length 
she pulls herself to her feet. She does not perceive that 
in the interval the doorway has been filled by a woman 
with a child in her arms, but sees only the bottle on the 
table. She fills out a cup of neat whisky and drains it, 
The woman who is her friend, Annie Mearns, advances 
into the room. She is modestly dressed and her appear- 
ance is best described as nondescript, but she has a distinct 
air of gentility. She is about twenty-six. The child 
might be three months old). 

ANNIE (coldly ; she speaks carefully, and is endeav- 
ouring constanily to recapture the accent once heard in 
the West End)—I have brought back the child, Mrs. 
McLeod. 

LEEBY (She is in the act of replenishing the cup. 
The last whisky has not entirely mastered.her, but she 
as om the point of becoming very drunk. She lets fall the 
cup and grips the edge of the table)—Ye bitch, ye bitch. 
(Words fail her in the greatness of her anger, and her 
hand anders toward a dirty bread knife near the bottle). 


ANNIE—I am sorry, Mrs. McLeod, if I have caused . 


you trouble, but I could not be a party to deceiving 
Mr. M‘Leod. I thought he ought to know. 

LeEBy—Ye thocht ! 

ANNIE—It was very painful to me and to him, too, 
but I had to do my duty. I had to tell the truth to 
him and what I myself had seen. 

LeEBY—tThe truth! (Laughs wildly). 


ANNIE—Yes, the truth. As I say it was painful, 
but I did the right. Mr. McLeod could not be permitted . 


to go on believing a lie. He had to be saved whatever 


happened to you, and God will forgive you if you— 
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LEEBY (suddenly and ferociously sober ; she has now. 
the bread knife in her hand, but has not raised it from 
the table)—God ? Ye daur name the name o’ God, a _ 
sneakin’, treacherous, cunnin’ louse o’ a thing like you, 
wha’s nae mair tae brag aboot nor ithers? God? 
Ma certes, a bonny God wha’s served by yer like. 
Wha tell’t ye tae-meddle atween -Jeems McLeod an’ his 
lawfu’ wife? ‘Oh aye,’ seys ye, ‘A’ll tak the bairn, 
Leeby ’—nae Maistress McLeod’s wi’ you this morn, 
Annie Mearns. ‘ Lebby,’ seys you. Aye an’ ye tuk 
it quite the thing an’ a’ the time ye thocht ‘ Here’s a 
fine tale for Jeems McLeod. Certes this'll be the tale 
tae tell him,’ an’ me hame thenkin ‘Oh aye, Annie 
Mearns is a gude kind wumman.’ Did God tell ye 
tae tell Jeems McLeod? (Mimicking)—‘ Mr. McLeod, 
I have some bad news for you ’—tell him his wife’s a 
whore. Naw ye wudna sey ‘ whore,’ ye’re ower mealy- 
moothed. Ye’d jist thenk it, an’ a’ oot o’ kindness tae, 
-a rale kind wumman, Annie Mearns is, indeed. An’ 
noo he’s through wi’ me, through wi’ me, his lawfu’ 
wedded wife, merrit on him by Dr. Scott, o’ the Park, 
through wi’ me, an’ he’s pittin’ me ootside the door 
this nicht, pittin’ me ootside A’m tellin’ ye, an’ whit for? 
A’ syne a sneakin’, creepin’, crawlin’ leddy; aye, | 
leddy, up an’ tells-him whit shudna hae been tell’t. 
Oh aye—(mimicking)—it’s ma sad duty, Maister McLeod. 
An’ noo ye hellcat (tearing up the knife) he’s through 
wi’ me, an’ A’m through wi’ you. A’ll mak the black 
dirty hert i’ ye gape. Wait till this bonny wee thing 
tipes yer fause guts oot ; wait, wait, it’s comin’ tae ye. 
Wait till A get ma haunds on ye, A’llsort ye. (She: 
begins to creep stealthily towards Mrs. Mearns. She is 
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quite mad). Wait till the reid bluid cams oot gushin’, 
wait till A carve ye into bits sma’er nor a herrin’ roe, 
Alick’ll no ken ye then (laughing). 

ANNIE (she is not at all frightened, and her un- 
troubled eye brings the mad woman to a halt)—You need 
not try to frighten me, Leeby. I am sorry for you, 
indeed I am. 

(The door is suddenly filled by Mr. Mearns. He is 
a largish, loose, man of about thirty, with a large watch- 
chain, and the excellent attire of a successful munition 
worker. His face, usually ruddy, is pale and he is 
obviously ill at ease. Mrs. Mearns does not perceive him.) 

LeBBy (suddenly)—There’s yer man. 

ANNIE (turning)—Is that you, Alick? I’m just 
coming. Both Alick and I am sorry. 

LEBBY (muttering ; she is evidently thinking deeply) 
—Oh, aye, an’ ye’ll be sorrier, baith the twa o’ ye. 

ANNIE—I said we were both sorry, but we are both 
members of a Christian Church, respectable God-fearing 
people (Leeby breaks into hoarse chucklings, while Mr. 
Mearns endeavours to get his wife to leave). I am just 
coming, Alick. We could not do otherwise and re- 
main what we are. We have always lived the good life 
and we could not countenance (she boggles a little at a 
trisyllable) a lie. I'll put the bairn here. (She goes up 
to the table in spite of her husband’s endeavours to pre- 
vent her. She turns and looks at him), 

LEEBY—Wait a wee. 

ANWIE (not hearing the last words but observing Mr. 
Meavns with concern)—Alick, dear, what is the matter ? 
You are looking awfully white. 

ALICK (his agitation makes him forget his ‘‘ schul- 
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brod’’ manner)\—Come awa’ ben hame, dearie. We'll 
dae nae guid here. 

ANNIE—I tried to, Alick. (She is in the act of 
laying the baby carefully on the table). 

LeEBY—Dinna lay that bairn doon here. Keep 
him. He’s as muckle yours as mine. (She looks at 
Mr. Mearns). 

ANNIE—Leeby. 

LEEBY—Oh, aye, as muckle yours as mine. — 
at Alick. 

ANNIE (seeing her husband’s twitching face and 
suddenly frightened)—Oh! Oh! 

LEEBY (in a shriek of laughter)—Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Aye, speir at Alick. Speir at Alick wha’s ain faither 
tae him. Speir that, Mrs. Mearns. Speir at» God- 
fearin’ Alick. 

ANNIE (her husband's face is sufficient evidence) — 
Oh, my God, Alick. (She falls fainting towards him, 
but Mr, Mearns has gone). 

LEEBY (the whisky has now asserted itself and she 
collapses on the chair)—Respect—resp-pect—respectable 
Alick. 

(She goes off into wild bursts of hysterical, drunken 
laughter, while Mrs. Mearns les unconscious on the 
floor. Meantime the solemn child continues to draw 
pictures on the flyleaves of a battered novel of the seven- 
penny variety). 

CURTAIN. 
R. T. CLARK, 
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regarded by a certain type of Scot as 
possessing an authority almost sac 
rosanct. Anyone who dares to label 
as English any Teutonic institution 
south of the Border is denounced with 
fury. To use the term “ English” where the alterna- 
tive adjective of “ British ” is preferred by our ‘ North 


Britons,” is to be held guilty of committing the un- 


forgivable political sin. The blind adoration of things 
** British”’ makes these strange Scots oblivious of 
the honour and the interests of their own country. 
Any political policy advanced by what they call 


“‘ Great’ Britain” has considerable probability of § 
their support, whether that policy be morally right and — 


in the interests of Scotland, or whether it be precisely 
the opposite, as is the case much more frequently. 
Yet the terms “ Britain” and “‘ British,” so far from 
being supported or even tolerated by Scotsmen, should 
be summarily rejected and abolished, for reasons which 
I propose to explain in the course of this article. 

As a matter of fact, the modern political use of these 
terms is of anii-Scottish origin, since they date from the 


time of those discreditable English intrigues against the _ 


independence of our-country which formed so prominent 
a feature of sixteenth century politics. To use the words 
of the late Mr. Andrew Lang, the promoters of these 
intrigues had one steady and persistent purpose, ‘ to 
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foster factions in Scotland by every form of deliberate 
perfidy, . . . by money and by lies to purchase 
traitors, to hire stabbers, to breed mischief, to subsidise 
tebels, to break up all honest national union, to sow 
suspicion, to debauch loyalty.” These intrigues were at 
their height in the fifth décade of the century, and one 
of them consisted of an attempt to persuade the Scots 
to abolish the name of Scotland, and to use the term 
“Britain” in its place. It may be interesting to 
consider the matter in some little detail. 
To be precise, the years 1547-8 mark the birth of 
“ Britain” as a term of raodern politics. Only a few 
months before, the great Cardinal, the fearless guardian 
of his country’s independence, had been brutally 
murdered in his own castle by a gang of assassins, who 
were in the pay of the government of that country 
whose hypocritical boast it is to pose as the defender 
of small nationalities. _ Other intrigues quickly 
followed, culminating in the invasion of our country 
by an English army, and the disastrous defeat of the 
Scots at Pinkie Cleuch. In 1547, James Harryson, 
a member of the traitor party in Scotland, wrote 
a pamphlet in which he referred to the time when 
“those hatefull termes of Scottes and Englishemen 
shalbe abolisshed and blotted oute for euer, and that 
we shal al agre in the onely title and name of Britons, 
and the selfe realme .°. . shalbee called 
Britain.” The following ‘year, a hireling Welshman 
called Nicholas Bodrugan, wrote another pamphlet 
styled, An Epitome of the Title that the Kynges Maiestie 
of Englande hath to the Souereyntie of Scotlande, in which 
hereferred to “‘the whole membres of all great Briteigne”’ ; 
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and to England itself as “‘ the only supreme seat of 
thempire of great Briteigne.’”” The same writer accused 
the Scots of unnatural cruelties; and compared them 
to vipers. The Welshman turned English politician 
is no uncommon spectacle at the present day, so we need 
not be surprised at the appearance of a sort of political 
ancestor of Mr. Lloyd George. Like his modern 
emulator, Bodrugan would appear to have gone to 
Limehouse for his oratory. 

A third pamphlet made its appearance about the 
same time as the renegade Welshman’s. Its author was 
the Duke of Somerset, the victor of Pinkie, Lord Pro- 
tector of England, and would-be hammer of Scotland. 
In his Epistle Exhortatorie, he enlarged upon the sup- 
posed virtues of an incorporating union of the two 
countries, and incidentally. urged the Scots to take 
“ the indifferent old name of Britaynes again.” Quite 
possibly, Somerset, practised political hand as he was, 
had inspired Bodrugan’s effort, with its suggestive title, 
as a hint to the Scots that the alternative to being 
called Britons, and to the political annihilation of their 
country through the means of an incorporating ‘‘ union” 
with England, was the pursuit to the bitter end of 
those immoral claims to suzerainty so frequently 
advanced by England since the death of Robert the 
Bruce. Fortunately for our country, the Scots of those 
days were considerably more wide-awake than are 
many of their purblind descendants to-day. They 
accepted neither of the two alternatives put before 
them by the English enemy. The independence which 
Wallace and Beaton had died to maintain survived the 
onslaught of those political pamphleteers, together with 
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the more dangerous assaults of the English militarists. 

Thus we see that the political terms, ‘‘ Britain” 
and “ British,” so beloved of our North Britons, had 
their origin in the writings of a Scottish traitor, a Welsh 
renegade, and an English jingo. A _ highly re- 
spectable beginning, indeed! Of course, the former 
term had been employed much earlier by the classical 
writers, but only in a purely geographical sense. The 
same term also attained a certain vogue with the 
writers of Arthurian romance. But as terms of modern 
politics, the two words have their origin in the incidents 
described. A certain poet of Scottish ancestry, but 
English leanings, once sang that ‘‘ Britain, at Heaven’s 
command, arose from out the azure main.” Asa 
geological statement this is misleading, to say the 
least of it. And as regards the political origin of the 
term ‘‘ Britain,” as compared with the geological origin 
of the island composed of the separate realms of Scot- 
land, Wales, and England, the placé of birth of this 
nomenclature must be sought, as we have seen, not in 
“the azure main,” but in the unsavoury cesspools 
of English imperialism. 

As is well known, James VI., when he succeeded to 
the throne of England in the year 1603, became obsessed, 
to an even greater extent than it before afflicted him, 
with the idea of hisown phenomenalimportance. Tomark 
his new status, he revived the terminology of 1547, and 
styled himself King of “Great Britain.’’ In order to 
appreciate the constitutional illegality of this step, it will 
be necessary to go back a few years, and consider an Act 
of the Parliament of Scotland passed in 1567. To some 
extent, this Act was one of the products of the religious 
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revolution sometimes called the Reformation, and bears 
traces of the new religious views. From the point of 
view of our present subject, it is important as defining 
in some degree the king’s position in the constitution, 
and his duties and obligations towards the Scottish 
people. For that reason, it is worth quoting in some 
detail: ‘‘It is statute,and ordanit be our Souerane 
Lord, my Lord Regent, and thre Estatis of this present 
Parliament, that all Kingis, and Princes, or magistrates 
quhatsumeuer, halding thair place, quhilkis _heirefter 
in ony tyme sall happin to regne, and beir reule ouer 
this Realme, at the tyme of thair coronatioun, and 
ressait of thair princely authoritie, mak thair faithfull 
promise, be aith, in presence of the eternall God, that 
induring the haill cours of their lyfe, thay sall serue 
the samin eternall God to the vttermaist of thair power, 

. sall mantene the trew religioun of Jesus Christ, 
the ‘preichting of his haly word, . . . and sall reule 


the pepill committit to thair chsein according to the . 


will and command of God reuelit in his foirsaid word, 
and according to the louabill lawis and constitutionis 
ressaifit in this Realme, nawyse repugnant to the 
said word of the eternall God, . . . the rychtis and 
rentis with all just priuilegeis of the Crowne of Scotland, 
to preserue and keip inuiolatit, nouther sal thay transfer 
nor alienat the samin . . . , and that thay sall faith- 
fullie affirme the thingis abone written be thair solem- 
pnit aith.” (Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, III, 
23, 24). 

James’s coronation took place shortly after the 
passage of this Act. As he was an infant at the time, 
the Earl of Morton took the coronation oath on his 
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behalf, in the following terms :—‘I, James, Prince 
and Stewart of Scotland, promeissis faythfullie in the 
presence of the Eternall, my God, that I, induring the 
haill cours ‘of my lyff, sall serve the same Eterniall, 
my God,” and so on, as laid down in the Act (Register 
of the Privy Council, I., 542). In this oath, it will be 
noticed, James is explicitly referred to as ruler of Scot- 
land, not of Great Britain. The phrase “ this realm,’’ 
also mentioned in the act and in the oath, carries the 
same implication. To discard the title of king of 
Scotland or king of Scots, and assume instead the new 
title of king of Great Britain, as James proposed to 
do in 1604, without the express permission of the 
Scottish Parliament, was clearly not a step in accord- 
ance with his oath. Further, proposals made by him, 
about the same time, for an incorporating union 
of Scotland and England, were in flagrant violation 
of certain parts of his oath, namely, those relating 
to the laws and constitutions of Scotland, and the rights 
and rents of the crown. James himself had doubts 
at one time as to the constitutional legality of his 
new title, for, some time after being crowned king of 
England, he sought the advice of Bacon and other 
English judicial authorities as to whether the adoption 
of the new title would involve “ the direct abrogation 
of all the lawes.””- Some of his English advisers urged 
certain legal objections. Apparently, James did not 
trouble to consult Scottish authorities as to the legality 

in his “‘ ancient kingdom’”’ of his proposed new title. 
Shortly afterwards,~ James definitely decided to 
assume the title on which he had set his heart. 
For this purpose, he used or misused the royal prero- 
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gative, often a fatal attribute of royalty, and 
especially so in the case of the autocratic seventeenth 
century Stuart kings. In November, 1604, he issued 
a proclamation couched in terms of characteristic 
affectation. The essential portion is as follows :— 
** We have resolved, out of our princlie caire for the 
perpetuall continewance of this moist happie unionn, 
that, as our imperiall monarchie of thease two greit 
kingdomes doethe comprehend the hole Island with the 
dependences and pertinentis of the same, so it sall keip 
in all ensewing ages the united denominatioun of the 
invincible monarchie of Greit Britane: and-thairfore, 
by the force of our royal prerogative, we assume to 
ourselfis the style and tytill of King of Greit Britane, 
France, and Irreland, Defender of the Faith, as our 
just and lauchfull style, to be used in all proclamationis, 
misseives, treateis, leagues, dedicatiouns, impressiouns, 
and all cases of the lyke nature, in tyme cuming, dis- 
chairging and discontinewing the severall names of 
Scotland and England to be expressit in our tytillis, 
except in legal proceidingis, instrumentis, or assurances 
of particular parteis, quhilk by the said alteratioun 
may be prejudgit, till farder ordour betaine in that 
behalfe ” (Reg. P.C. VII. 17). 

One point calls for brief notice before proceeding 
further. James was undoubtedly king by law of both 
Scotland and England, the two independent monarchies 
which he affected to regard as one under the name of 
Great Britain, but he had no right whatever to describe 
himself as king of Ireland or France. The fact that 
previous monarchs of England—but nof, of course, of 
Scotland—had presumed to do so, makes no difference 
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whatever. Both titles were, and had always been, 
of the nature of usurpations. The same phraseology 
occurs in other and later official pronouncements to 
which it will be necessary to make brief reference. 
In such cases, in order to save space and avoid needless 
repetition, I shall omit the words “ France and Ire- 
land.” I take this opportunity of dealing with the 
matter once and for all. 

_ James’s new and illegal title, and his attempted 
abolition of the older names of the two nations, were 
not popular in either country. Even Spotswood, the 
time-serving ecclesiastic, who was raised to the rank of 
Archbishop, adversely criticised this aspect of the pro- 
clamation. ‘“‘ This, some in both kingdomes took ill,” 
he wrote. ‘‘ But his majesty, esteeming those names 
whereby they had been called no better than names 
of hostility, would needs have the. ancient name of 
Britain received, and these of Scotland and England 
abolished.” The same authority also tells us that 
James ordered “‘ divers pieces of gold and silver to be 
coined, upon some whereof were engraven these in- 
scriptiouns: ‘Quae Deus conjunxit, nemo separet ’ 

” The inscription on one of the gold pieces 
was derived from the following passages in the Book of 
Ezekiel :—‘‘ I will make them one nation .. . and 
one king shall be king to them all; and they shall be 
no more two nations, neither shall they be divided into 
two kingdoms any more at all.” It is quite evident 
from these two quotations that James had fallen into 
the vulgar kingly error of confounding himself with 
the Deity. In connection with the same subject, 
James also indulged in an analogy, which, thoug’ 
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extremely illogical, is none the less amusing, although 
no doubt its author was perfectly serious. ‘‘I am,” 
said he, “‘ the husband, and all the whole isle is my wife. 
I hope, therefore, that no man will be so unreasonable 
as to think that I, that am a Christian king under the 
Gospel, should be the polygamist, and husband to two 
wives.” But James’s second “ wife” entertained a 
bitter hatred of his first and lawful partner, as is evident 
from the following admission made by Sir Thomas 
Craig, whose book was written, it is important to 
remember, with the express object of promoting a 
“ perfyte”’ or incorporating union :—‘“ The English, 
also, when they teach their children archery, encourage 
them to take good aim by saying, * There’s a Scot! 
Shoot him!’ and the youngster boasts a Scottish life 
for every arrow in his quiver’ (De Unione Regnorum, 
p. 393).. A perfect union of hearts, indeed ! 

_ Having gone thus far in defying public opinion, 
James thought he could safely presume still further. He 
issued an order for the adoption of a common flag. 
In the new coloured rag which commended itself to the 
taste of ‘“‘ the wisest fool in Christendom,” the- cross 
of St. Andrew was dissected and defaced by having the 
cross of St. George quartered upon it. This unwarrant- 
able proceeding aroused the ire of certain Scottish 
shipowners and masters, who complained with reason 
that the new flag was “ verie prejudiciall to the fre- 
dome and dignitie of this Estate, and will gif occasioun 
of reprotche to this natioun, quhairevir the said 
flage sal happin to be worne beyond sea, becaus, 
as your sacred Majestie may persave, the Scottis Croce, 
callit Sanct Androis Croce, is twyse divydit, and the 
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Inglishe Croce, callit Sanct George, haldin haill, and 
drawne through the Scottis Croce, whiche is thairby 
obscurit, and no takin nor merk to be seene of the 
Scottis armes ”’ (Reg. P.C. VII. 498). It will be seen 
that James’s new flag, with its mutilation of the ancient 
national cross of St. Andrew, was an early forerunner 
of that weird combination of jarring colours now 
known as the Union Jack. But those practical business 
men of the early seventeenth century, the Scottish 
shipmasters, were more wide awake than are the 
politically invertebrate and “ fusionless” North 
Britons of the present day. The shipmasters, we may 
also note, intimated that “‘ oure seyfairing men cannot 
be induceit to ressave that flag ”’ (ibid, p. 499). 
Unfortunately, ‘‘ his sacred majesty,” deaf both to 
the remonstrances of his owh people and to any re- 
minder of the terms of his solemn coronation oath, 
continued to persevere in the use of the obnoxious 
and unconstitutional title of king of Great Britain, 
in which respect he was imitated by his son and suc- 
cessor, Charles, whose amazing obstinacy was largely 
responsible for his tragic end. In his accession pro-: 
clamation of March, 1625, Charles took the first 
opportunity of referring to himself under the sham title, 
a title which evoked a protest from the Privy Council 
in 1630, .at the time of the negotiation of a treaty with 
England concerning the fishings. The Council re- 
marked on “the prejudice whiche this kingdome 
susteanes by suppressing the name of Scotland in all 
the infeftments, patents, writts and records thairof 
passing vnder his Majesties name and confounding 
the same vnder the name-of Great Britane . .. . and 
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thairfoir humbelie to intreate his Majestie to give 
warrand to his Majesteis Counsell that all infeftments 
patents, letters and writts passing heerafter vnder his 
Majesties name be conceaved under the name and 
style of Scotland, England, France, and Ireland, 
defender of the faith, and that the style of great 
Britane be forborne”’ ( Acts P.S. V. 233). The Council 
made a similar request with regard to the royal seals, 
and also pointedly commented on the fact that in 
England itself Charles was officially designated, not 
king of Great Britain, but king of England and Scotland. 
As an argument in support of their requests, the Privy 
Councillors justly observed that “‘ this mater is nationall 
betuix Scotland and England, whilks ar twa free and 
distinct estats and kingdomes, and sould be differenced 
by thair particular names, and not confoundit under 
the name of Great Britain”’ (Reg. P.C. Series 2, IV. 56). 
The remonstrance produced some effect, for in May, 
1632, the king notified that, in the documents anent 
the customs and in the proclamations, his style and 
title should be given in the way suggested, “‘ and that 
Scotland sall be placed before England ”’ (ibid. p. 487). 
The same designation also appeared upon certain 
Scottish copper coins, and on the coronation pieces. 

Although Charles came to the throne in 1625, he 
was not crowned in Scotland till more than eight years 
later, an interval of time which shewed the slight es- 
teem in which he held his native land and ‘“ ancient 
kingdom.’’ On the coronation day, June 18th, the 
Scottish Parliament referred to Charles under his 
constitutional title of king of Scotland and England, 
while the royal commission to Sir Thomas Hope of 
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Craighall; read on the very same day, employed the 
illegal title of king of Great Britain (Acts P.S. V. 6). 
The published records of our Scottish Parliament de- 
monstrate that these two titles, favoured respectively 
by the parliament and the king, were more or less 
closely adhered to throughout the seventeenth century. 
The Estates were usually careful to refer to the sovereign 
as king of Scotland and England, while the ruling 
monarch, with one exception, to be noticed hereafter, 
generally persisted, in his proclamations and com- 
missions, in adhering to the unconstitutional title of 
king of Great Britain. 

Charles was crowned at Holyrood. A detailed 
account of the ceremony appeared in the contemporary 
Annules of Sir James Balfour, Lyon King at Arms, who 
naturally, in virtue of his official position, was specially 
qualified to write an account of the proceedings. An 
unsigned article on the same subject by that able 
historical student, the late Marquis of Bute, largely 
based on Balfour’s work, appeared in the first series 

-of this Review (Vol. X.), as did another article by the 
same writer on the coronation of Charles II. At the 
earlier ceremony in 1633, Archbishop Spotswood ad- 
ministered the oath to the king, addressing to him 
certain questions, the phraseology of which was 
suggested by the terms of the Act of 1567, already 
quoted. For instance, Charles was asked whether he 
would promise to rule the people according to “ the 
laws and constitutions received within this realm,” 
and also ‘‘ to preserve and keep inviolated the privileges, 
rights and rents of the Crown of Scotland, and not to 
transfer or alienate the same in any way.” Charles 
199 
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promised to do so. The archbishops and bishops then 
performed homage, promising to observe faith and 
truth unto Charles and his heirs, “ kings of. Scotland.” 
Charles’s constitutional position in Scotland, as king 
of Scotland, and not of “ Great Britain,’ is made per- 
fectly clear by the words of the coronation ceremony. 
After isaking these promises, Charles advanced to- 


wards what was variously described as the altar or . 


communion table—contemporary writers used the par- 
ticular phrase which was in accordance with their 
ecclesiastical convictions—where he laid his hands upon 
the Bible, and said: “ All the things which before I have 
promised, I shall observe and keep. So help me God, 
and by the contents of this Book.” 

Seventeen and a half years passed, and Scotland 
again witnessed a royal coronation, the last of its kind. 
On New Year’s Day, 1651, Charles II. was crowned at 
Scone, the coronation place of the later Gaelic kings and 
their successors. Sir James Balfour again played a 
prominent part in the proceedings. He read the oath 
prescribed by the Act of 1567, and Charles swore to: 
observe it in these terms: “ By the eternal and al- 
mighty God, who liveth and reigneth for ever, I shall 
observe and keep all that is contained in this oath.” 
Just previous to this part of the ceremony, an inno- 
vation, unfortunate in many ways, was introduced into 
the coronation service, in the shape of references to the 
two sectarian documents, the so-called National Cove- 
nant and the Solemn League and Covenant. In view 
of the political necessities of the situation, Charles 
thought fit to swear his “ allowance and approbation ” 
of these documents, which he did as “ king of Great 
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Britain,” according to the contemporary pamphlet of 
James Brown, printed at Aberdeen. Ten months 
earlier, the Estates, reflecting the views of the Cove- 
nanting extremists, had required Charles to signify 
his adherence to the Solemn League and Covenant, 
which also he did as “ king of Great Britain” ( Acts 
P.S. VI. 514). These two incidents seem to indicate 
that the extremists among the -Covenanters were so 
much under the influence of their ecclesiastical ob- 
sessions that they ignored the important point of 
Charles’s constitutional position as king of Scotland, 
and perhaps intended at some later and more con- 
venient period to make political capital out of his allow- 
ance of the unconstitutional title of “ king of Great 
Britain.” As the phrase suggested a common system 
of law corresponding to the common territorial name, 
the design perhaps was to use it as a_ lever 
for the enforcement of the Covenants upon the un- 
willing inhabitants of England, the southern part of — 
“Great Britain,” a step, which, though morally un- 
justifiable, would have been quite in accord with the 
convictions and public record of the Covenanters. 
But as the use of this illegal title was merely of the 
nature of a sectarian interlude in the coronation service, 
and as the essential part of the ceremony, the taking 
of the coronation oath, was in accord with constitu- . 
tional practice, we need not discuss the matter further. 

In another respect, the coronation of Charles IL., 
as compared with his father’s, witnessed a welcome 
teversion to constitutional precedent. The Lyon King 
rehearsed the long list of Charles’s royal ancestors, going 
back to the early Gaelic kings of Dalriada. This 
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ceremony, which calls to mind Fordun’s picturesque 
description of the coronation of Alexander III., had 
been omitted from the coronation service of Charles I., 
although Spalding, in his Memorialls, tells us that that 
monarch, on the Saturday before the service, had seen 
at the west end of the Tolbooth, “ the royall pedigree 
of the Kings of Scotland fra Fergus the first, delicatlie 
painted,”’ a circumstance which should surely have 
reminded him of the propriety of adhering to that 
ancient precedent, which his son, with better taste, 
afterwards saw fit to follow. In yet another respect, 
the coronations of Charles I. and II. resembled each 
other, for the commemorative medals on both occasions 
bore the correct and legal title of king of Scotland 
and England. 

Charles IT. has always been a much-abused, and in 
many respects a deservedly-abused, personage, both 
as man and king. But there is one thing at any rate 
which we may put to his credit. He forms the exception 
previously referred to, in connection with the form of 
the royal title, as given in the commissions read at the 
opening of the Estates. After his restoration to the 


‘throne, these commissions usually referred to him by 


his constitutional title, and not as king of Great 
Britain, Apparently, there was only one exception 
to this rule. Charles’s last parliament, opened in July, 
1681, when his younger brother James, Duke of Albany 
and York, was the commissioner, was distinguished by 
the use of the illegal title. James may have had some 
personal share in the drafting of the commission. 
Although of Scottish descent, he was wholly English 
in his sympathies and associations, a fact which may 
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explain the use of the obnoxious term “ Great Britain,’”’ 
a term which was again employed four years later, 
when, as James VII., he gave his commission to the 
Duke of Queensberry. On the other hand, in the 
fencing of the parliament by the Lyon King, James 
was given his legal designation of king of ScctJand and 
England (Acts P.S. VIII. 453-5).. The employment 
of.this constitutional title by the Estates, and of the 
unconstitutional title by the king, forms another illus- 
tration of the many similar conflicts in nomenclature 
on such occasions, to which I have already drawn 
attention. 

James VII., unlike his brother and father, never 
took the Scottish coronation oath, an omission on his 
part which put a deadly weapon into the hands of his 
enemies in the Convention of 1689, which passed the 
following resolution : ‘‘ The Estates of the Kingdome of 
Scotland ffind and declaire that King James VII... . 
did assume the regall power and acted as king without 
ever takeing the oath required by law, and hath by the 
advyce of evill and wicked councillors invaded the 
fundamental constitution of this kingdome, and altered 
it from a legall limited Monarchie to ane arbitrary 
despotick power, and: hath exercised the same to the 
subversione of the Protestant Religion, and the viola- 
tion of the lawes and liberties of the Natione, inverting all 
the ends of government, whereby he hath FOREFAULTED 
the right to the croune, and the throne is become 
VACANT.” (The two words printed in capital letters 
are so given in the records of the Estates. Acts P.S. 
1X. 34). In view of subsequent events to be noted 
hereafter, this decision forms an interesting and useful 


precedent. 
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A week later, the Convention resolved that “ William 
and. Mary, King and Queen of England, France, and 
Ireland, be, and be declared, King and Queen of 
Scotland” (Acts P.S. IX. 40). At the expiration of 
another week, it was decided that the oath, on the lines 
of the Act of 1567, should be administered to William 
and Mary as-king and queen of Scotland (ibid. p. 48). 
On May 24th, a letter from William was read, announ- 
cing that he and Mary had taken the oath tendered 
by the Scottish commissioners appointed. by the Con- 
vention, an oath “‘ which, by God’s assistance, wee will 
religiously observe” (ibid. p. 93). Twelve days later, 
William, disregarding this oath, referred to himself 
as king of Great Britain in his commission to Hamilton, 
but, on the other hand, in the fencing by the Lyon 
Depute, he was styled king of Scotland, in accord with 
the constitutional practice of the Estates (sbid. pp. 
97, 99). 

Although William took the oath as king of Scotland, 
he was never actually crowned as such, a:chough pro- 
posals and even arrangements for his coronation in 
Scotland were set on foot in August and September, 
1700. The official excuse for the abandonment of the 
ceremony was that the state of his affairs did not per- 
mit him to visit Scotland (Carstares State Papers, pp. 
603, 657-9). . It is interesting to note that, a year 
later, his rival, James VIII., the king over the water, 
was proclaimed at St. Germains as king of England 
and Scotland. When James was in Scotland during the 
“ Fifteen,” the subject of his coronation was discussed, 
but it never took place, the last Scottish coronation 
being that of Charles II., as already remarked. 
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After the death of William, the oath was adminis- 
tered to his successor, Anne, in London, with the 
approval of the Scottish Parliament, which then passed 
an act recognising her authority, in view of the fact 
that she had “ duely sworn the coronation oath ”’ 
(Acts P.S. XI. 15). Three days before the passage of 
this Act, Anne had presumed to style herself queen of 
Great Britain in her commission to Queensberry, to 
which the Estates replied by the use of the more con- 
stitutional formula at the fencing of the parliament. 
Throughout. the hundred years after the accession 
of James VI. to the throne of England, the Estates 
of Scotland had never legalised the title of king or queen 
_ of Great Britain by passing an act authorising its use. 
Without such formal sanction by the Estates, the title 
was Clearly illegal. 

To the customary address of the Estates, Anne 
replied that it was her firm resolve and resolution “‘ to 
maintain the Soveraignty and Independency of that our 
ancient kingdom against all invasions or encroachments 
whatsoever, and we shall be ever equally tender of 
the rights, prerogatives, and liberties of the crown and 
kingdom of Scotland, as of those of the crown _and 
kingdom of England, and we shall make it the chief 
design of our reign to govern both according to their 
respective laws and liberties” (Acts P.S. XI. 13.) 
Having said this, Anne immediately proceeded to en- 
large upon the subject of an incorporating union, in 
direct contradiction of these unexceptionable senti- 
ments. Perhaps her feeble mind. prevented her from 
noticing ahy conflict of principle, but in any case Anne 
was too much in the toils of the English Whigs to act 
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an independent part, even had she been mentally 
capable of it. 

The political circumstances of the times now forced 
the Estates to indicate the nature of the succession to 
the crown of Scotland in a much more definite manner 
than had been the case for centuries. The union of 
the crowns had practically deprived Scotland of any 
control over her own foreign policy, and had done much 
to check the commercial development of the country. 
English interests took the first place in the minds of 
the Stuart princes of the seventeenth century. In 
the reigns. of William and Anne, the rulers of England 
became more and more hostile to the legitimate as- 
pirations of Scotland. In these circumstances, the 
Estates passed the famous Act of Security in 1704. 
This Act ordained that future monarchs should be of 
the_royal line of Scotland, providing they were not also 
successors to the crown of England, unless that at some 
time during the queen’s reign, “ there be such condi- 
tions of government settled and enacted as may secure 
the honour and sovereignity of this crown and kingdom, 
the freedom, frequency and power of parliaments, the 
religion, liberty and trade of the nation from English 
or any foreigne influence ”’ ( Acts P.S. XI. 136-7). It was 
further declared to be high treason for any person not 
authorised by the Estates to administer a coronation 
oath, or even to be witness thereof. Another Act, 
““anent peace and war,” made it illegal for the king 
or queen of Scotland to declare war without the consent 
of the Estates. Without such consent, no declaration 
of war should be held as binding on Scottish subjects. 
The object of the supporters of this Act was to pre: »nt 
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Scotland being unwillingly dragged into war with 
foreign countries, through the bellicose propensities 
of the English imperialists, as had happened more than 
once since the union of the crowns. 

The cunning English politicians of the early eigh- 
teenth century saw the danger to English imperialism 
caused by the continued existence of Scottish inde- 
pendence. The English commercial classes were 
alarmed at the steady growth of Scottish trade, in 
spite of all their underhand attempts to capture it. 
The Act of Union, so-called, was promoted by England 
with the express idea of removing these obstacles to 
its political and commercial aggrandisement. The 
opposition to the “ Union” displayed by the vast 
majority of the Scottish people, as well as the uncon- 
stitutional means employed to force it through the 
Estates, deprived, and still deprives it, of any moral 
or constitutional validity. This conclusion necessarily 
applies as much to phrases contained inthe Act, 
phrases such as the kingdom and the parliament of 
“Great Britain,’ as to any other part of that detest- 
able measure. 

We have already seen that Anne, iike her prede- 
cessors since the regal union, with the solitary exception 
of James VII., had subscribed the Scottish coronation 
oath, by which she was bound to oppose any invasion 
of the rights of the Scottish crown, and to rule according 
to the laws and constitution of Scotland. The so- 
called Union involved a violation of Scottish crown 
rights, and was obviously not in accord with the laws 
of Scotland. To take but one point, it altered the 
succession to the throne in a way definitely opposed 
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to the rules laid down in the Act of Security, to which 
Anne had given her assent. Much more important 
was the fact that it placed the liberties of Scotiand at 
the mercy of an essentially foreign and enemy parliament. 
Anne helped to promote the pretended Union and gave 
her assent to the Act. Her conduct shows that she 
was not only a shameless perjurer, but also a traitress 
to the country which had recognised her as its queen. 
A free parliament, uninfluenced by English influence or 
by English gold, would have recognised that its duty 
was to proceed on the lines of the precedent of 1689, 
and declare that Anne had forfeited the crown. The 
fact that such a parliament was prevented from 
assembling does not alter the constitutional position in 
the slightest degree. Constitutionally, the throne of 
Scotland became automatically vacant, after the 
passage of the pretended Union, and no subsequent 
events can affect this conclusion in any way. After 
the ‘‘ Union,”’ Anne and her German successors were 
no more than usurpers, if we look at matters, as we are 
bound to do, from the standpoint of Scottish constitu- 
tionalism. Mere lapse of time cannot affect the 
position. 


After the national disaster of 1707, the Scottish 


representatives committed the fatal blunder of going 
to Westminster, and taking the oath of allegiance to 
a monarch whom a due and proper adherence to the 
Act of Security would have forced them to repudiate. 
As I have indicated in a former article, there was at 
one time a prospect that the Scottish members would 
recede from this false position, but, unfortunately, their 
decision to abstain from Westminster. was based on 
208 
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The Great Britain Myth 
expediency, and not on principle, and the English 
government easily succeeded in defeating the ab- 
stention proposal. 

As time passed by an increasing number of Scotsmen 
began to lose sight of the unsavoury origin of the 
political terms “ Britain ’’ and “ British,” and forgot 
the fight their fathers had made against them. Many, 
too, became reconciled to the loss of the national 
parliament, and acquiesced in the usurpation of its 
powers by a foreign parliament. They did not like 
to admit, or were too blind to see, that the parliament 
and government at Westminster were essentially Eng- 
lish, as they still are. The words “ Britain” and 
“ British ” helped to conceal this unpleasant fact. 
They frequently appeared in government and other 
official documents, and so were rendered more familiar. 
In these circumstances the use of the objectionable 
phraseology became quite common. In fact, some un- 
reflecting Scots to-day are quite aggrieved if the West- 
minster parliament and government are described as 
English, and not as “ British.”” Such an attitude affords 
a good illustration of the policy of trying to grasp the 
shadow after losing grip of the substance. The 
““ British ’’ terminology is.as wrong now as it was two 
or three centuries ago, a fact which Scottish Nationalists 
at least thoroughly appreciate. . We object on national 
grounds to the employment of the offensive term 
“ Great Britain.” Its continued use, a matter in which 
some of our Irish friends unintentionally sin, con- 
spires to obscure the separate and _ indefeasible 
rights of the Scottish nation. Theoretically, there is 
no kingdom of “ Great Britain,” and the Scottish State 
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still exists, although without a recognised head, owing 
to circumstances previously mentioned. The de- 
mocratic Nationalists of 1798 were on firm ground, 
constitutionally, when they attempted to establish a 
Scottish Republic. It remains for their successors to- 
day to take effective steps to make the theoretical 
independence of Scotland a practical reality, and also 
at the same time to determine the form of government 
most suitable to an independent Scotland. 


H. C. MAcNEACAIL. 





How Would It Do? 


Un peu de chaque chose, et rien de l'ensemble, a la 
Francoise.—Montaigne. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Of Philosophy. 


-\ OLINGBROKE remarks somewhere that there 
would be more real knowledge, and more 
true wisdom, in the world if there were 
less learning and less philosophy. For 
my part, I'am inclined to think that we 
should the sooner reach the end of 

which he speaks if-there were less learning and more 
philosophy. This writer is very contemptuous of 
certain philosophers, against whom he rails because 
they are apt to reason upon a “ supposed analogy of 
the human with the divine mind”; and Bacon is 
high, and Plato low, in his esteem, because the first 
rejected the teachings of the last. 

It would appear that, from the very first beginnings 
of human science, philosophy has been the sport of 
two distinct types of mind, one of which is accustomed 
to look upwards always, whilst the other’s tendency has 
been consistently downwards. As an instance of the 
first, Plato may be cited. A no less positive example 
of the second is Bacon. With ‘‘ our Verulam,” as 
Bolingbroke delights to style that unimaginative guide 
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(as with his disciples and successors) experiment and 
observation are the only true roads to knowledge. The 
flights of the imagination are to be admitted to science in 
so far only as they are susceptible of proof by sensible 
criterions. To such philosophers, consequently, know- 
ledge in us is nothing more than the effect of “ a certain 
tumult of the mind, excited by the pressure of external 
objects on our organs.” The writers of this school are 
wont to express themselves very contemptuously 
touching the philosophical mists which, they say, the 
others have raised, like Pictish wizards, in order to 
baffle or delay the pursuit of their notions. They call 
them madmen, and wild enthusiasts ; and themselves 
profess to be great sticklers for demonstrated truths. 
It may be allowed at once that those who use a 
manner of philosophising different to that which 


Bacon affected have themselves drawn upon them- . 


selves some of the charges that have been laid at their 
door. In seeking to give a loose to the mind, they 
have been too little careful how their imaginations 
proceeded. They have run to extremes, and got 
involved in extravagances. Ignorance of the nature 
and history of language led the ancient speculators 
into many errors from which a more extensive, and a 
more exact, knowledge have preserved the moderns ; 
but I beg leave to challenge the assertion that Plato 
sinned in investing abstractions with an absolute 
value. When he erred he strayed, as I think, because 
in some particulars he proceeded as though the analogy 
of the finite with the divine mind were not limited, so 
far as man is concerned, by our corporeal nature. 
Nevertheless, the analogy of the human with the 
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divine mind, which excites Bolingbroke’s scorn, is sanc- 
tioned by that of the terrestrial with the non-terrestrial 
system. The elements that constitute our own planet 
ate, to the best of modern discovery, the same with 
those of which the other planets are made up; and, if 
in each case that has been laid open heretofore, those 
elements be the same, it is but a fair inference from 
thence that so are constituted the worlds without the 
solar system. Thus, though the analogy of the human 
with the divine mind cannot be demonstrated, yet it is 
sanctioned ; for, if the physical parts of the universe 
be the same, it should seem that the intellectual and 
spiritual phenomena that characterise it must - also 
reflect the genius of the one first intelligent cause, or 
Divine Principle, of all things. 

If the ideas that enter our minds are not of the 
economy of the divine intelligence, whence, then, are 
they ? Tumult of the mind, produced in us by the 
pressure of external objects on our organs, can account 
for the existence of a part only of these ideas. Man’s. 
purest and loftiest notions are not to. be so derived ; 
and these are limited to us, not by reason of any im- 
perfection inherent in themselves, but because the 
powers of our minds to correspond with them are 
unequal to the infinite capacity of those notions. 
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OF THE Two LOVERS. 
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as modern, to speak harshly of the flesh, as opposed 
‘to the spirit. They have scarce a good word to say 
for our bodies, which they are fond to represent as 
constantly warring against our souls, and seeking to 
drag them down ; and yet nothing is more certain than 
this, that our bodies, no less than our souls, are the 
gifts of God. 

Probably, the rise of the humour of which I speak 
is to be traced up to man’s first observations touching 
the effects of the mind on the body, and vice versa. 
It was early observed that the exercise of a strict | 
abstemiousness as regards food and drink conditions 
the possession of a clear mind; and, that being so, 
we can easily understand how, in course of time, this 
principle of knowledge came to be erected into a kind 
of fetish, round which innumerable superstitions have 
clustered. — 

The genius of our nature is so adjusted that a just 
balance of the two parts of which it is composed is 
necessary to our spiritual, as to our physical, well- 
being. We should not seek to mortify the flesh beyond 
that point to which experience teaches us that it is 
wise to carry our self-denying ordinances; neither 
should we indulge the spirit at the expense of the flesh. 
We should not, that is to say, weaken our bodies in 
the belief that by so doing we are going om to 
strengthen our minds. 

The other evening, as I was sitting at my window, 
I saw two lovers passing down the road. The arm of 
one was about the waist of the other ; and, presently, 
at a turn ofthe way, the man stopped, and, taking his 
companion into his arms, he kissed her very lovingly. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Of the Inward Voie. ~ 


Who is there that has given himself up to the higher 
things of this life but has not heard the voice of his 
genius speaking aloud within him? From whence is 
this power, to which we give ourselves up uncon- 
sciously, and of whose reality we can be assured only 
by reason of reflection after the event ? 

In the intellectual economy, the function of the 
mind is to act as the receptacle of the ideas with which. 
the spiritual atmosphere is charged. Thus, the human 
mind is a passive agent. It is a mistake to think that 
it creates, or is capable of creating under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, ideas. The brain, the seat of 
intellectual motion, is composed of “ grey matter ”’ ; 
and matter, of itself, cannot “ think,” no matter how 
important that matter may be. When the mind is whole, 
it discharges its duties in the manner appointed to it 
by the Creator; but, when unsound, this instrument 
fails us, just as a machine will do so that gets out of 
order. It is the pressure of outward ideas on the brain 
that sets that machine in motion ; and different minds 
respond differently, or unequally, to the same set of 
ideas because our natures vary, as, indeed (and here is. 
a further cause cf inequality among us), our circum- 
stances and surroundings do so too. 

But there is yet another cause of the differences and 
inequalities of which I speak. Minds vary in respect 
of capacity as much as they do so touching the matter 
of their complexion, or natural genius ; in which regard: 
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they resemble the physical constitutions of men, some 
of which are formed to sustain great burdens, and others 
the reverse. But, apart from these causes of inequality 
which are inherent in the mind, there are also to be 
observed certain fundamental differences in respect of 
the presiding genius of it, whose common appellation 
is the soul.. 

Above, I have compared the mind to a machine, 
which, to say truth, is all itis. The best, that is to say 
the most powerful, minds are able to respond but 
partially and imperfectly to the ideas infused into them 
through the agency of the soul. To the divine call 
uttered by the soul, it is in no case possible for the 
mind to make a perfect response, because the last is 
finite, whereas the first is infinite. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Of the. Soul. 


If I were asked to define soul, I should say that 
soul exists wherever the vital principle does so. Soul, 
as I think, is the first intelligent cause of life, and is 
an emanation of the divine economy. 

Plato recognised three types or sorts of souls, and 
the Schoolmen allowed that the brutes have them, 
though, whimsically enough, they affirmed that this 
inferior sort of soul perishes with the bodies in which 
they are lodged. For my part, I see no just reason why 
souls should be put into ranks, like the members of a 
feudal order of knighthood. There is the Universal 
Soul, which is God ; and it is folly, if it is not worse, 
to suppose that all the emanations of it are not perfect. 
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With respect to the powers innate in the soul, it 
is incumbent on us to remember that these are. bound, 
as long as the soul remains a part of our natures, by 
our minds, which are finite. If Empedocles imagined 
that he was a god, because he possessed an immortal 
soul, he reasoned very foolishly ; but, because some 
folk are blind is no reason why the whole world should 
go about with bandaged eyes. Nevertheless, that 
particular souls can, as it were, temporarily empty 
themselves of the bodies which they inform, I think 
to be feasible, though should the separation of which I 
speak take place it will be due to a supernatural motion, 
and not to a conscious effort on the part of our natures. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Of Worldly Wisdom. 


The difference between True and Worldly Wisdom 
consists not in degree, but springs from kind. The 
first is built up of the divine abstractions; the second 
is the science of temporal objectives. Worldly wisdom 
is founded in a view of life which regards “ being’’ as 
the principal, if not the only, province, and is concerned 
to teach us how we may pass through it with the least 
resistance, so far as our natures are concerned. Thus, 
the perfectly worldly wise man will present himself to 
the naked eye as a superlatively smooth object. He will 
bend all his energies to keeping his feet on a level road. 
He will always strive to avoid extremes, whether of * 
conduct or ideas. He will cultivate an easy state and 
temper of mind; practice such virtues as self-interest 
instructs him are best designed to promote his own 
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ends ; and be careful always to proportion the strength 
of his advances to the worldly vaiue of those with 
whom he has to deal. 

Perfect worldly “wisdom is by no means easy to 
come by; and they are in the wrong who speak con- 
temptuously of this difficult science. To determine 
the exact proportions of candour and guile that are 
necessary in order to the moral effect that is required 
successfully to bubble our friends and acquaintance 
through their lives and our own, is no easy task. The 
world expects of its favourites certain well defined 
qualities, which must be neither overpoweringly good 
nor aggressively otherwise ; and it is in the nice con- 
duct of these opposing principles or elements that the 
man of parts, turned worldly wise, will discover his 
skill. 

To please himself, and, as often as it may be ne- 
cessary in his own interests, to bubble others, is the 
first and last concern of the properly constituted worldly 
wise man. Carpe diem will be his motto; but though 
he should present a2 uniform front to all occasions, 
yet the uncertainties, as the crowning disability, of life, 
will not be entirely absent from his speculations. He will 
know that, sooner or later, there will come a time when 
he will be obliged to leave this vale of smiles; and, 
provided he be a well found worldling, he will seek to 
fortify his mind against his inevitable exit by a course 
of reasoning designed to encourage the growth of his 
self-esteem. He will first compare himself to other 
men, and then his contemporaries to preceding genera- 
tions; and out of the relations so formed, and the 
relations of those relations, it will be surprising indeed 
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if he does not arrive at the conclusion that life, a mere: 
bagatelle, is desirable only so long as wealth and health 
remain at the service of the seeker after those things. 
Man will appear to him as the sole end of the universe, 
and death will be placed in a proper perspective ; for,. 
if the universe and man be, in a measure, one, inasmuch 
as both are always hurrying to a common end, it should: 
follow from thence that he alone is truly wise who 
lives his life as though he and the end of all things were. 
one and indivisible. 

The worldly wise man will don the mask as often 
as self-interest shall oblige him to it ; but the number 
of his dramatic appearances will be regulated always 
by that of the exigencies of his appetites and passions. 
He will know that men deceive one another more often. 
from habit than from settled design; and he will be 
prompt to turn that knowledge to hisownadvantage. He 
will proceed on the principle that the more candid the 
conduct seemingly, the bigger the cheat, and the bigger 
the cheat, the greater the gain. His natural good 
parts, improved by artifice, will shine forth as a light 
to lighten the Gentiles of his circle; and -he will take 
many in his net without having recourse to disguises. 
and snares. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Of True Wisdom. 


The first requisite to the acquisition of true wisdom. 
consists in a lively sense of the imperfection of human 
knowledge. Book learning is useful only in so far as it 
assists us to discover the narrow extent of the sum total 
of the science of man. Meditation and speculation are 
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aids to knowledge infinitely superior to the common 

























practise of reading in books, whose authors resemble, b 
for the most part, the asses that are set, in some y 
countries, to drive mills, by walking, yoked to a beam, a 
in a narrow circle. ~ h 
The root of wisdom of this sort consists in the belief _ st 
that the Good, the Beautiful, and the True are as much al 
verities of existence as are the sensible phenomena m 
characterising our system; and he shews the best g 
wisdom that bends all his energies to the pursuit of di 
those things. We should use our minds so as to accus- il 
tom them to abstract and to generalise from the Ww 
impressions formed in them by reason of their contact De 
with the world of ideas ; for the principles of, knowledge il 
generated by the action of those impressions—these il 
are of the essence of that which is truly wise. ar 
CHAPTER XIX. be 

Of Balance. de 

Nothing would appear to be more certain than this, sa 
that the moral, as the physical world, is ruled by balance by 
and that, by consequence, an equipoise of the parts di 
of them both is necessary to the preservation of the » 
equilibrium on which the two wholes depend. In i 
nature this balance of the parts of it are very apparent, Ww 
and in the non-sensible, or world of ideas, it would la: 
appear to be no less a guiding principle. In the first, - 
day and night may be taken as the archetypes of MK 
innumerable opposites ; and, in the province of meta- fr 
physics, good and evil are capital examples of countless sg 
other instances of the same order of phenomena, hv 
no 






which cannot be reconciled, and are in abiding opposi- 
tion the one to the other. 
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But, though an equilibrialised world, as a well- 
balanced mind, is best, in a general view of them both ; 
yet not all disturbances to balance are to be set down 
as calamities. Men that are level-headed, and whose 
hearts beat regularly under flowered waist-coats, con- 
stitute.a respectable part of the economy of nature, 
and are entitled to the reward which convention de- 
mands for them. Nevertheless, we should not set too 
great store by balance, since it is largely by reason of 
disturbances in respect of what is normal and comme 
il faut that_we come by values of great and enduring 
worth. For instance, it is certain that no ‘“ well- 
balanced mind” would have engaged in the projects, 
and employed the means that many seemingly very 
ill balanced ones have made use of, to the obvious 
advantage of the whole of mankind. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that for every score of 
benefits derived to mankind through the channel I 
denote, the mischiefs that have flowed to us, from the 
same source, are many times more numerous, and that, 
by consequence, no terms should be kept with the 
disturbers of balance. For my part, however, I am 
inclined to think that those who should so assure us 
would be wrong. In the first place, just criterions by 
which to judge this matter in a satisfactory manner are 
largely wanting us, or are at best but very indistinctly 
and insecurely laid. Many a reputed benefit is of 
very doubtful utility, and thousands of the mischiefs 
from which we are thought to have escaped would be 
preferable to the situations into which we have been 
hurried by reason of them. Again, many schemes and 
notions which their authors thought perfect, and the 
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world the reverse, have failed because they were 
denied the succours on which alone their success. de- 
pended. I say nothing here as to ideas and projects 
that are plainly mad or mischievious ; but, in respect 
of the others at which I have glanced, it must be 
patent to all that there exists a wide margin of doubtful 
cases, and of cases, too, in which the popular money has 
undoubtedly gone to the wrong horse. 

It should seem, therefore, that, though balance is a 
law of nature, yet disturbances of it, since they also 
are a provision of nature, are not necessarily to be re- 
garded as calamities, how violent soever in their causes 
and effects they may be. In respect of neither of these 
contingencies (that is to say the preservation of balance 
and the temporary destruction of it) is it possible to 
lay down a law that should suffice to predetermine 
for us the moral value of the accidents associated to 
such phenomena; since the preservation of balance 
in particular cases, as the absence of that con- 
dition by reason of the operation of the opposing 
principle, give rise to contingencies which may or may 
not contain the seeds of good. All, then, that I am 
concerned to plead for here is, that we should recognise 
that balance, as the disturbances of it to which it is 
periodically subject, are provisions of nature; and 
so are binding on us all, whether we like them or not. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Of the ‘‘Philosophy of the Wild.” 


The other day I took up a popular English magazine, 
in which I read what is there styled a “ Tale of the 
ag 
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How Would It Do? 


Wild,”’ which was all about a mouse that did battle 
with another of its species, touching the right of 
possession to a “ lady mouse.” The hero of the tale 
gains the day by causing his rival to fall into the jaws 
of a waiting cat; but I am not so much concerned 
with these trifles as with the author’s deductions from 
them, which are, that mice and men are subject to the 
same law, which is, that “ he iney take who hath the 
power, and he may hold who can.’ 

Such, according to this author, is the law of mice 
and men, which except both chose to obey, they are 
at liberty to erect another in its room, “ if they can.” 
For the rest (he adds), “ vae victis.”’ 

Some measure of curiosity that I felt as to this 
particular performance led me to examine some similar 
writings by the same hand, in all which I found un- 
mistakable traces of that Philosophy of the Wild to 
which this English writer has evidently succumbed. 
Through all these efforts the same vein runs. Wild 
animal life is represented, correctly enough no doubt, 
as consisting in a round of, for the most part, untoward 
incidents and events, that are little susceptible of 
amelioration, or subject to change. The animal is 
born into the world of the Wild. It is nourished with 
difficulty. In due time, it creeps timidly forth to 
hunt for food, or to be hunted by others that are on a 
similar quest. Should it escape destruction from this 
source, and survive the perils connected with courtship, 
it mates and breeds. Then it perishes miserably, and 
“the Wild” knows it no more, for its place of sepulchre 
is some other creature’s belly.. Such, in brief, is the 
tale of the life of the average four-footed denizen of 
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“the Wild”; and the crude philosophy of it our 
ingenious chronicler of hedge-row tragedies evidently 
regards as binding on men, if indeed he does not think 
it deserving their commendation. 

It may be held, of course, that all the world is a 
‘ Wild,” and that the mice and men in it are actuated 
by the same motives, and inspired with similar appetites. 
and passions. Ido not say that those who should reason 
in this manner would dosoimpertinently, and without the 
slightest grounds. There are appearances which might 
easily lead a superficial observer to indulge this opinion, 
how false soever it may really be. History introduces 
us to many characters for whose moral counterparts 
we search in vain among the birds and the beasts 
of prey. Again, the greatest part of the history of 
‘mankind is nothing but a reproduction, om a larger 
and more complex scale, of that of the “ Wild.’”” 
The “‘law”’ that runs that, he may take who hath 
the power, and he may hold who can, cannot justly | 
be ascribed to a simian original; and though it 
should rule the “Wild” as generally. as it would 
appear to govern man, yet to man (a reasoning animal, 
and gifted witi: an immortal soul), belongs the eternal 
discredit first of publishing, and then of observing, it. 

It is easy to see, however, that this supposed moral 
identity of mice and men is founded on a false analogy. 
Though nature should everywhere wear the same face, 
and be subject to the same laws, yet those appearances, 
as those laws, are subject to a superior force, which is 
the moral sense which, of all the products of nature, is 
planted in man alone. It is the moral sense that 
distinguishes man from the beasts of the “ Wild,” 
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which being so it should follow from thence that the 
more we improve that sense, and the more we diffuse the 
knowledge of its unspeakable benefits among the sons 
of men, the less like brutes shall we become. 

“Is thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing?’ is the indignant demand addressed by one 
Hebrew to another. Apparently, these absurd English, 
who are now trotting about the world with their “ tails 
up,” would think it little dishonouring to be questioned 
in so equivocal a fashion. 


RUARAIDH ARASCAIN IS MHAIRR. 


(To be continued). 
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The Paris Peace. 


It is plain that there are two ways of looking at the Peace 
produced by the Paris Conference, As a “dictated” Peace, not 
much fault can be found with the Allies’ proposals, which seem well 
designed to achieve the objects of a militarist settlement. It is true 
that the terms of the Paris Peace are a good deal harsher than those 
of any preceding document of a similar nature that is known to the 
student of modern European history, and that this particular Peace 
sows the seeds of future wars a good deal more abundantly than 
did any of the instruments of a like nature that are entitled to take 
precedence of it-in a point of time. Still, to the average modern 
imperialist, wrapped in admiration of his own moderation in the 
hour of the triumph of the principle to which he adheres, trifling 
objections of this kind are ill calculated to address any very moving, 
or even understandable appeal. The enemy is obviously “ down 
and out,” and the purpose of any Peace designed from the militarist 
point of view should be to keep him as long as may be in the posture 
so described, whilst nonchalantly leaving it to posterity to reap the 
fruits of damuing the inevitable consequences of that procedure. We 
repeat, then, that/regarded in this light, the Paris proposals seem 
to us a very tolerable fulfilment of the spirit that should characterise 
a “‘ dictated” Peace ; and our opinion further is that the “ Big Four ” 
have deserved passing well of the Old Adams in our midst, to whom 
the war toend war has been the means of granting a new, and ex- 
ceptionally favourable, lease of life, instead of cutting them off 
entirely, which was one of its prineipal objects, according to President 
Wilson. The other point of view at which we glance is that of the 
humanitarian, the Internationalist, and the determined and unre- 
lenting enemies of the imperialistje concept and spirit; and our 
opinion is that, from the point of view of such, the Paris Peace 
is as bad an any Peace that has been conceived in militarism, and 
shapen in imperialism, well could be. It is drawn in obvious 
violation of the “‘ Fourteen Points ” on which its framers have the 
impudence to allege that they have erected it. It settles nothing in 
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Europe that required to be settled, unless indeed it be that, in the 
best interests of militarism and future wars, it was necessary that 
defeated and humiliated Germany should be provided with a 
substantial national grievance. There is not a single one of thé 
Little Nations in whose behalf the governments of the successful 
Powers profess to have run to arms that is pleased with the Peace, 
or is otherwise than keenly intent to intrigue against it, and to en- 
deavour to upset it, if mecessary by force of arms, the very first 
opportunity that may be vouchsafed them of so displaying their 
extreme dissatisfaction with its terms. Whilst it effectually dis- 
arms Germany, which, to our mind, is the sole bright spot about the 
whole melancholy business, it is noticeable that it leaves the hege- 
mony which defeated that country armed to the teeth, andin a better | 
posture than ever they were in before to raise hell on earth again, 
either by falling out among themselves (which is pretty sure to happen 
one of these days), or by banding together at some future date for the 
purpose of “ downing ”’ some rival that shall be bold enough and 
‘strong enough to challenge, on account of the usual capitalist- 
imperialist “‘ reasons of State,” their ascendency and power. In 
fine, if the new Versailles dispensation is the thing for which all 
democratic Europe has been anxiously looking and ardently sighing 
these many dreary days past; namely, a ‘‘ Clean Peace,” then all 
we can say is the epithet ‘“‘ clean ” has plainly gone clean daft along 
with the Bolshevists, and that it would be well if the “‘ League of 
Nations ” accessories were to include an expert lexicographer. 


The Tragedies of the “‘ Fourteen Points” and of the 
“ League of Nations.” 


If we assume that President Wilson’s vanity is greatly in excess 
of his natural and acquired parts as a statesman, we shall so provide 
ourselves with the key to the disaster that has overtaken his famous 
“ Fourteen Points.” Worsted in his efforts to give effect to those 
“ Fourteen Points,” Mr.. Wilson’s vanity has been accommodated 
by means of the gift of a back seat to an emasculated version of his 
“League of Nations” scheme in the gilded forum of the Peace 
Settlement arranged at Versailles. But if Mr. Wilson has been so 
placated for the loss of his “‘ Fourteen Points,’’ and the whittling 
down his ‘‘ League of Nations ” scheme, it should be easy to prove 
that his satisfaction, under those circumstances, if real is but ill- 
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founded, and, if merely assumed, is foolish and vain. The usual 
language of common-place statesmanship is now being held about 
this pretended International League. We are told on all sides 
by its admirers and apologists that the high design of its promoters 
was not to “ force the pace ”’ ; to be careful, in view of the exigencies 
of future political developments, to provide only a framework of 
immediate international endeavour ; and, finally, of a purpose to 
leave it to posterity to determine the ultimate lines on which the 
new dispensation should proceed, in order to the abiding union of 
Christendom, and the propagation of future generations of stylers 


of Wilson bless-ed. Such language, it is scarcely necessary to point 


out, is the usual refuge of the politically destitute of courage and 
ideas ; and its precise ethical value may be gauged by the fact that 
really heroic measures are no less apt to call forth the raptures of such 
persons than are those of an infinitely less sensational character, pro- 
vided that both be due to individuals to whom the panegyrists have 
been pleased, or persuaded, to pin their faith as political leaders of men. 
The truth of the matter is, that, regarded as an attempt to supply 
a long-felt universal want, the Wilsonian international ‘* Covenant ” 
is no better than a stone that should be proferred to a starving man 
in place of bread. It is the obvious frait of a conglomeration of 
commonplace minds working for certain common uninspiring ends, 
in a sort of constrained and muddled unison of temporary duration ; 
and the most appropriate fate that the humanitarian, as the genuine 
internationalist, can wish it is, that it shall be “‘ scrapped ” as soon 
as ever Europe, as a whole, recovers its senses, and, along with them, 
something of its former “ vision,” and moral courage, and love of 
high ideals. 


The Author of the “ Fourteen Points.” 


Judging by the recent history of his “‘ Fourteen Points,” it 
should seem that President Wilson committed the capital mistake 
of his public life when he sailed for Europe to attend the so-called 
Peace Conference at Paris. He should have remained at home, and, 
from that coign of vantage, have sought to tame the European 
barbarians, in whom too much familiarity with his person and 
sentiments has conspired to breed the usual distressing results. So 
far as Europe is concerned, Mr. Wilson’s intellectual measure is no 
longer a State secret. It has been found that he is—if we may be in- 
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dulged the paradox—just an average statesman of exttaordinary 
parts, and that he belongs to that order of political constellations 
which shine with a reflected light, and are bright by reason of the 
relative dimness of the starry bodies by which they are surrounded. 
To those who are at all conversant with the history of political 
thought, the sources from which Mr. Wilson drew the ethical material 
of which his famous “ Fourteen Points’ are composed present no 
mystery ; but very justly do they honour him for having had the 
courage to come forward in order to give effect to ideas which have 
long been current in the most respectable political quarters, but 
which “ practical” statesmen have as long persisted in regarding, 
and stigmatising, as academic and visionary. Mr. Wilson’s merit 
consists in the fact that he is the first representative of a great 
nation who has identified himself in a solemn, particular, and very 
especial manner with those principles of internationa] justice and 
plain-dealing which have long been crying in the wilderness for a 
champion among the great ones of the earth ; and the pity is that 
Mr. Wilson, than whom probably no better publicist ever wielded 
a pen, should have been seduced from his desk by vanity, ambition, 
or too great love of his fellow-men, in order to venture his person and 
sentiments among a set of vulgar schemers with whose methods, as 
with whose motives and principles, he is obviously ill fitted to cope. In 
fine, Mr. Wilson at a distance was a considerably more commanding 
figure than the nearer prospect of him obtained at Paris has proved 
him to be. A man truly great would have bent or moulded the Paris 
Conference to his own will and purpose ; a statesman of not so high 
calibre, but one more experienced and more astute than Mr. Wilson, 
would have consulted his limitations by wisely staying at home, . 
and trusting to distance and the species of enchantment which that 
condition is apt to raise up in men’s mind in order to bring off his 
designs. Mr. Wilson’s qualifications for the first task are plainly 
slender in the extreme. His surrender to the importunities of those 
who urged him to come to Europe proves that he is even wanting 
in some of the more important qualities that go to the making of a 
first-class political manager and wire-puller. Obviously, therefore, 
his place is neither among the immortals nor yet with the wits of 
second rank, but is among the world’s great well-meaners, who have 
failed because their ideas, whether original or borrowed, were in 
excess of their capacity of giving due effect to them. 
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A Moral for Mr> Wilson, and all Others whom ii 
may Concern. 


In diplomacy, as in war, lose not the initiative ; for if you do, 
then, as sure as eggs are eggs, undone you and yours will be. That 
is the moral, as it seems to us, as well-of the recent war as of the 
yet more recent Peace that has followed it. There was a time when 
the German army in the field possessed the initiative ; but, because 
they failed to retain it, and to improve it to their own advantage 
whilst they had it, they lost the war. There was a time, too (as 


we pointed out.in the last number of this Review) when Mr, Wilson 


possessed the diplomatic initiative; but because he failed as 
well to retain it as to improve it, whilst yet he was in the way with 
it, he, too, has lost, not indeed a war, but an extraordinarily 
golden opportunity of destroying war altogether. By the same, 
too, he has lost his Fountain Pen (the “ Fourteen Points ”’) and 
his Gingham Umbrella (the “ League of Nations” scheme), together 
with practically the whole of the rest of his diplomatic outfit ; and, 
soon, back to America he will journey, no doubt a sadder but, let 
us hope, an infinitely wiser, man. 


The “ Baptism of Blood.” 

Current opinion in Nationalist circles in Ireland inclines strongly 
to the theory that, but for the Easter Week/rising, and the conse- 
quent “ baptism of blood,” Ireland, as a whole, would not have 
found her soul again, which she has undoubtedly done recently, 
Under the particular circumstances Ireland was in at the time of 


the Easter Week rising, this theory may be true in fact in her case ; _ 


but it is obvious that, to make a fetish, or a hard and fast political 
principle of it, would be a most dangerous and foolish proceeding. 
So far indeed is it true that, as a rule, armed risings lead to the 
recovery of lost national souls, history proves to us conclusively, 
on the other hand, that the exact contrary of this pretended infallible 
maxim is the naked truth of the matter. The Scottish rising of 
1745—an infinitely better organised and more bloody “ baptism ” 
than the recent Irish one—led to the collapse of the nationalist 
movement among us; and innumerable other instances, as well 
ancient as modern, might be cited in which similar causes conspired 
to produce the same results. In fine, the “‘ Baptism of Blood” 
theory, advanced as containing an infallible cure for nationalist 
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distempers, is a myth ; and they that hold it, as an axiom susceptible 
of general application, are but ignorant and mischievious political 


In Scotland, succours from abroad were always generally regarded 
as a necessary complement to any armed rising against transparently 
overwhelming odds gathered together at home. Thus, in the 
“ affair’ of 1715, as in that of 1745, the Jacobite leaders placed 
practically all their hopes in French assistance, which, by the way, 
failed to mature, and which, had it matured, might very possibly 
have had the result of merely transferring Scotland from the Anglo- 
Saxon fire to the French frying pan, if due regard be had, in this 
connection, to the mental complexion of Le Grand Monarque and 
his political successors. In fine, the “ foreign intervention " game is, 
in any event, dubious policy ; and looking at the matter in that 
’ light, which, after all, is the only one that concerns us as Nationalists, 
we think that the Irish leaders were wise to avoid German entangle- 
ments, which, in all probability, would have brought them as little 
of satisfaction and success as were conveyed to ourselves, through 
French channels, in the years of our Lord 1715 and 1745. . 


The Old O.B. Diers and the Young O.B. Diers. 


A Welsh gentleman of an ingenious turn of mind has recently 
been trying to compute, in the always entertaining pages of The 
Welsh Outlook, the number of recipients of recent political “honours ” 
in that delectable country, but we hasten to add that at this our 
time of going to press, the results of his industrious enquiries are 
very far indeed from being complete. The situation is strangely 
complicated in Wales by reason of the fact that most Welshmen 
would appear to have been made O.B.E.’s by Mr. Lloyd George, 
whilst, as for the loyal minority, it should seem that upon these 
devoted ones knighthoods have been rained in indiscriminate fashion, 
especially, we observe with interest, upon those whose names consist 
of “ Price,” “ Jones,” “ Hughes,” “ Edwards,” and “ Williams,” 
and upon the fortunate possessors of the various picturesque, if 
somewhat bewildering, combinations which those honourable 
appellations are wont to assume in gallant little Wales, But, 
after all, the Welsh “ land-slide” towards titular distinctions 
in récognition of secret services of a political nature would appear 
to be but part and parcel of a movement which is general nowadays 
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throughout the length and breadth of what is styled the “ British” 


Empire. Itis true that in Canada, the Old O.B. Diers and the Young 
O.B. Diers are labouring under the disadvantages of a temporary 
cloud that has most unseasonably descended upon them ; but, 
elsewhere within the Empire reigned over by George I. and George 
V., it may be justly affirmed that the cult of the political poodle 
is rife—that the number of those who are ambitious to sit up and 
beg and to die (figuratively) for “the Empire’’ is immense, 
and, thanks largely to recent fashionable movements in the 
Court Circulay on the part of certain privileged scions of the English 
Labour Party, tends always vastly to increase. Happy the 
democratic breast to which has been graciously affixed, by one or 
other of our “ royally-constituted ” Georges, the ubiquitous insignia 
of the Old and the Young O.B. Diers! 


The National Memorial. s 


The National Memorial has been very extensively and favour- 
ably noticed by the Continental journals, and we are much obliged 
to our contemporary La Tribune des Nations (Lausanne) for an 
interesting summary of the Swiss press comments, The Swiss press 
has been particularly cordial in its references to Scotland, and as 
regards the expression of its hopes that our country may shortly 
find a way out of the imperialist net in which, alas, we are presently 
caught up. Reverting to the subject of the Memorial itself, it may 
be stated that the general sentiment in Nationalist quarters now is, 
that further to labour that matter in “‘ Peace” circles at Paris 
would be useless, inasmuch as the leaven of sourness that those 
grapes always contained has so corrupted the mass as to render them 
wholly unpalatable to the democratic taste. Should, however, the 
pretended Peace now being negotiated at Paris be signed, it is 
more than possible that, under Clause 14 of the League of Nations 
Scheme, more may yet be heard of the Scottish claim, That scheme 
indulges tied-nations with the right to worry the parties that oblige 
them to retail, in the form of imperial pints, the adulterated and 
injurious mixture brewed in the political vats of the Master Bungs. 


Home Rule. 


The article on this subject, published in our current impression, 
will doubtless be read with interest by many of our readers. For 
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our Own parts, we are in general agreement with the sentiments 
expressed by our contributor, but we think that, so far as the public 
is concerned, he takes too partial a view of their share of the re- 
sponsibility attaching to the state of apathy into which this question 
has been allowed to drift. Weak Bills and luke-warm or inefficient 
leadership are, doubtless, important factors in the present un- 
satisfactory state of affairs ; but we doubt if the public's historical 
sense is as high as our contributor places it, whilst of the general 
state of intelligence with regard to this matter we are disposed to 
think still less favourably. Self-government is necessary to Scotland 
for two reasons. In the first place, no self-respecting nation will be 
content with anything short of it; and, in the second, not one of 
the many pressing reforms of which our country stands in so urgent 
need can be secured without it. If the public mind were as alert 
and as well informed touching this matter as it is about many other 
questions of less immediate importance that engage its attention, 
the people would unite to demand the suspension of all other forms 
of political agitation until the primal right of the nation to manage 
its own affairs were fully secured to it. That this is not the 
case at the present time proves that the Scottish hation, as a whole, 
is not as intelligent and far-seeing as it is apt to flatter itself that it 
is, and as others (for their own ends) are fond to assert that it is. 


Bad Morals and Bad Housing. 


The sorry social state of affairs revealed by the striking Play 
which we publish should afford food for seridus thought to all who 
take an interest in the housing problem. The theme chosen by our 
dramatist is undoubtedly supremely unpleasant ; but in a world 
characterised by poignant unpleasantnesses of every conceivable 
description it were mere pedantry to find fault with it on that score. 
The intimate connection between vice and the unsanitary and 
crowded homes in which vast numbers of the poorer sort of our 
nation are obliged to herd for want of better in which to lodge 
themselves requires to be exposed in the plainest and most compelling 
fashion ; and to that end the dramatic is probably as effective an 
instrument of propaganda as any that can be had. As vice, drink, 
and ignorance are rifest where bad housing conditions obtain, it 
stands to reason that the proper remedy for those ills consists im the 
removal of their capital cause. Give a Scottish commonwealth the 
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building of the nation’s houses and the management of the nation’s 
education, and, we imagine that, under those conditions, there would 
be as little inclination as their would be justification for the writing 
of plays of so painful and sombre a kind as that of which a striking 
specimen appears elsewhere in these pages. 


The ‘‘ British’ Nomenclature and its Tainted 
Source. 

As an exposure of the tainted origin of the “ British ” nomen- 
clature, our article on that subject seems to us conclusive enough, 
inasmuch as it lays bare the imperial and capitalist source of the 
ridiculous verbiage to which reasoning Scottish Nationalists so 
strongly object. We admit that it is quite a debatable proposition 
whether the world would not be the better of the complete oblitera- 
tion of national frontiers, and the consequent disappearance of the 
Chauvinist spirit and sentiment, but, until Society as a whole makes 
up its mind touching the practicability, as the expediency, of those 
measures, we see no reason why Scotland should be regarded and 
treated, by certain of her own nationals as well as by others, as an ex- 
ception to the rule that the nation is worthy of its separate status as 
such, Used as purely geographical expressions, “ Britain ” {without 
the superfluous prefix of ‘‘Great’’) and its cognates, may, despite their 
dubious ethnological ancestry, pass muster in the crowd of similar 
verbal make-shifts ; but, regarded as political nomenclature, this 
particular group of epithets is plainly base by origin, absurd as to 
genius and complexion, servile in its tendencies, and noxious in 
its political effects. Therefore, no self-respecting Scot will have 
anything to do with it. 

New ties for an old Union of Hearts and Heads and 
Hands. 

A person called Green, who defeated Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
at the last General Election, and who must be even more verdant 
than his name denotes, has announced himself, at a Tory political 
gathering in England, as out and about to instruct “ British” 
Trade Unionists as to the real aims and objects of the Irish Labour 
Party, to which he and the London Morning Post could hardly do 
otherwise than to take the serious exception which they do. If by 
“ British” Trade Unionists, Mr. Green intends Scottish, as well as 
English, in that event it were but charity to inform him that he 
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would do well to spare his breath for other porridge, inasmuch as, 

. blow he never so-long and shrewdly, the temperature of the Scottish 
mixture is not the least likely to be affected by any aerial exertions 
on his part. The Scottish and the Irish Labour movements are 
now in a fair way to be accommodated with a common platform. 
Great and stirring events are on the carpet, and it would take a 
dea} more than the Leicester Commissary of the People’s Capitalist- 
Imperial Party of England to disturb, though it were but by the 
fraction of an inch, the harmony of the arrangements that have 
been already set on foot. 














